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ABSTRACT 

On the instruction of the Council of Ontario 
Universities, the Advisory Comnittee on Acadealc Planning has 
conducted a planning assessaent for planning and environmental 
studies. Following observations and recommendations by the Committee, 
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nature of planning education, and the economic size of these schools; 
and individual reports concerning Ottawa, Queen's, Waterloo, York, 
and Toronto. The second segment, environmental studies, reviews 
tradition and innovation; the function of names, and programs; and 
individual reports for York, Guelph, Toronto, and Eastern Ontario. 
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FOREWORD 



Tha Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP), as preseatly 
constituted, was established by the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies 
at the request of the Council of Ontario Universities in January, 1971. 
The Advisory Committee's terms of reference were directed broadly toward 
the effective planning and rationalization of long-term graduate 
development in Ontario's universities both at the level of individual 
disciplines and at a more general level. The Advisory Committee's 
activities are based on the premise that graduate work is the one area 
of university activity in which specialization among universities, 
cooperative arrangements and comprehensive planning are most necessary. 

In March, 1971, concern over the rising costs for support of 
graduate work prompted the Ontario government to institute a general 
embargo on funding for any new graduate programme, that is, one which 
had no students enrolled on May 1, 1971. This embargo was subsequently 
modified to include only those disciplines in whic'i over-expjnsion was 
felt to be potentially most serious. ACAP was to begin immediately 
planning studies in those disciplines which remained embargoed. 

The disciplinary planning process begins with the formation of a 
discipline group composed of one representative from each university with 
an interest in graduate work in the planning area. The discipline group 
assises in defining the precise academic boundaries of each study, 
scrutinizes the data collection forms, prepares a list of potential 
consultants, maintains contact with the consultants during the study, and 
prepares a commercary on the consultants* report. 

The final decision on consultants for the planning study is made 
by ACAP. The consultants are requested to make recommendations 
programmes to be offered in Ontario, desirable and/or likely enrolments, 
the division ot responsibility for programmes among universities, and the 
desirable extent of collaboration with related disciplines. 

While the consultants' report is the single largest element in the 
final report on the planning study, ACAP considers the statement of each 
univer3ity*s forward plans to be most significant. These forward plans 
are usually outlined prior to the planning study, and are used as a basis 
for comments from the universities concerned on the consultants* report. 

Oti receipt of the consultants* report, and comments on it from the 
discipline group and the universities, ACAi' begins work on its own recom- 
mendations for submission directly to the Council of Ontario Universities. 
COU considers the Input from all sources, and prepares the position of tha 
Ontario university community. 
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The following report is one of a series of disciplinary planning 
studies carried out by the Advisory Coimnittee on Academic Planning and 
to be puolished by the Council of Ontario Universities. The emphasis 
of the report Is on forward planning, and it is hoped that the 
implementation cf COU's recommendations will help to ensure the more 
ordered growth and development of graduate studies in Ontario's 
universities. 



Council of Ontario Universities 
Conseil des Universites de l^Oatario 



Report and Recommendations 
concerninn Graduate Studies in 
Planning and Environmental Studies 



On the instruction of the Council of Ontario Universities, the Advisory 
Committee on Academic Planning has conducted a planning assessment for 
planning and environmental studies. The resultant report from ACAJ' is 
attached together with the consultants* report, the comments by the dls- 
cr.pline groups fo^ Tjlanning; p.nd environmental studies and for geoqrao^y, 
and tne comments u: the individual universities. Tlie orocedure followeo 
and the olanninp techniques used are described in the ACAP reoort and are 
not repeated nere. It is important for the reader to read the ACAP rerort 
and attachments in order to understand the recommendations in this Report 
->on COU. 

Tlio Council received the ACAP report and supporting documentation on 
September 6, 1974. 

As a result of these discussions this Report and Recommendations were 
prepared and approved by the Council on October 3, 1974. The Report is 
addressed to the Ontario Council on University Affairs and the universities 
of Ontario. 

Tue following principles have been adopted and will ppply to this and all 
other COU Reports arising out of assessments. 

1. Discipline assessments by ACAP should form the basis for planning 

by the universities of thoir development of graduate studies, partic- 
ularly PhD programmes. On the basis of these assessments, COU should 
make its own recommendations on currently embargoed programmes. Fach 
university must retain the f -eedom and responsibility to plan and 
implement its own academic development. However, the universities ii 
embarking on a cooperative planning process have signalled their inten- 
tioriS of cooperating, with the COU recomm'^ndations. 

2. Universitlet* generally plan their emphases in graduate study on the 
bases of related departments, not ot' sinple departments, initiilly 
the sequential nature of the discipline planning assessments makes 
this difficult. However, by the summer o^ 19/4 there will have been 
assessnentr of most of the social science.^, all of the physical sciences, 
enRineering doctoral work, and a number of professional areas. On the 
information and recommendations then available, each universit> should 

be able to make decisions concerning its support of graduate programmes 
in these areas. Amendments to university responses to the Individ' al 
discipline planning assessments may then be made in the wider context 
of a group of related disciplines and amendnents to C(MI*s oripinai 
Reports on an indivlat,al discipline may be required. 
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The first concern in plinning is to review the quality of graduate 
opportunities and of students in Ontario universities and to make 
judgements about how to proceed or not proceed based on quality 
considerations. The procedures have made use of highly qualified 
independent con'-ultants who have no direct interest in the univer- 
sities in Ontario. Accordingly, COU feels bound to accept their 
judgements ab^ut quality where they are stated clearly unless un- 
convinced that tneir conclusions about quality are consistent with 
their evidence. COU*s recommendations in the case of programmes 
which are of unsatisfactory or questionable quality will call for 
discontinuation or the carrying out of an appraisal » if the con- 
tinuation of the programme Is not crucial to tne province's offerings. 
In some cases, however, there may b^i a particular need for the pro- 
gramme and th5 appropriate recommendation will be to strengthen it, 
with an appraisal following that action. It is also possible that 
if there were found to be too large a number of broadly-based pro- 
grammes there could be a recommendat:(.on to discontinue the weakest; 
in this case, an appra^.sal for a more limited programme might be 
relevant. 

A second consideration is the scope of opportunities for graduate 
work in the discipline. Do the Ontario programmes together offer 
a satisfactory coverage of the main divisions of the discipline? 

Numbers of students to be planned for will depend on the likely 
number of applicants of high quality and in some cases may relate 
to an estimate of society*r needs. Such estimates may be reasonably 
reliable in some cases and not in others. If the plans of the 
universities appear to be consistent with the likely rumber of well- 
qualified applicants and there is either no satisfactory basis for 
estimating needs or there is no inconsistency between a ireasonable 
estimate of need and the universities* plans, then COU will take 
note of the facts withouL making recommendations on the subject of 
numbers. 

If the numbers being planned for by the universities are grossly out 
of line with the anticipated total of veil-qualified students, or 
a reliable estimate of needs, COU will make appropriate corrective 
recommendations. Depending on the circumstances, these may c/ill for 
a change in the total numbers to be planned for and indications of 
which institutions should increase, decrease, or discontinue. The 
recommendations in serious cases may neea to specify departmental 
figures for each university for a time. If the numbers being planned 
for are insufficient, the recommendations may call for expansion, or 
new programmes, and may have implications for both operating and 
capital costs. 

Unless there are exceptional circumstances, the reccmmenaauions 
concerning enrolment will not call for a university to refuse 
admission to any well-qualified student who wishes to work in 
a field in which that university offrrs a programme snd in whlrh 
it has Lhe capacity to accommodate the student. 
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6. Tlie quality of Rraduate programmes is partly dependent on size, and 
for each programme, depending on how it Is designed and its scope, 
there is a minimum size of enrolment below which quality may suffer. 
That numjcr cannot be expressed for the discipline as a whole but 
only for individual programmes depending on their purpose, their 
resources and their design. 

7. Universities will be expected to notify CCU if they intend to depart 
from the COU Report in any way vnich they believe might have a 
significant bearing on the provincial plans. 

• 8. Appraisals arising as the result of assessments are to be based on 
the standards but not necessarily the scope of the acceptable pro- 
grammes in the province. 

General observations con c erning planning and environmental studies 

1. All programmes now in operation should continue. A new doctoral programme 
in planning and two nascent master's proprammes ia environmental studies 
are included in the provincial plan for the next five years. 

2. Effective involvement of the social sciences and humanities in the exist- 
ing and future programmes in environmental studies is of major importance 
and should be encouraged. 

3. Offerings of mid-career and refresher courses for practising planners 
and environmentalists should be increased* 

4. Since at present too many specialties are offered to a subcritical 
number of students, the number of specialties offered should be 
decreased. 

5. No doctoral programmes in environmental studies are proposed or recom- 
mended ^*n the next five years. 

Action by COU 

1. COU requests ACAP to arrange that the planning and environmental studies 
discipline eroup, in its normal role, in consultation with ACAP, review 
the coverage of specialties in the province, keeping in mind the consult- 
ants' comments concerning number, size and balance of the fields offered 
by each department or school for specialization. 

Heconnendaiions 

It is recommended that: 

1. Mid-career and refresher courses for practising professionals in olanninc 
and environnental studies be offered by the Ontario universities. 
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2. Individual universities and the Appraisals Committee take note ot the 
Importance of the Involvement of the social sciences and humanities 
In the environmental programmes on an effective, not merely token 
basis. 

3. The University of Guelph consider the function of the Centre for 
Resources Development, the Involvement of the social sciences and 
humanities, and Its proposed course-only*' degree, and submit for 
appraisal Its master's programme In resource development. The 
university should cease to enrol new students In the programme after 
October, 1977, If a favourable appraisal has not been obtained. 

A. The University of Ottawa develop an Interdisciplinary master's degree 
programme In regional planning with an autonomous academic Identity 
and have this new programme appraised. If a successful appraisal has 
not been obtained by the end of the fall term, 1976, enrolment of new 
students In the master of arts In geography (regional planning) 
programme should cease. 

5. Queen's University give careful consideration to the need for more 
staff and a greater commitment of suppoit from the Graduate School 
and submit Its master's degree programme In planning for appraisal, 
ceasing to enrol new students at the end of the fall term, 1977, If 
a favourable appraisal has not been obtained. 

6. The University of Toronto continue Its master's work In planning accord- 
ing to Its plans, and that It begin to offer doctoral work In planning 
at the level of enrolment suggested by the consultants. 

7. The University of Toronto continue to develop and submit for appraisal, 
a proposal for a master's programme to be offered by the Institute for 
Environmental Studies, keeping In mind the need for a substantial ad- 
mixture of the social sciences and humanities. 

8. The University of Waterloo continue Its master's and doctoral work In 
planning according to Its plans. 

9. The University of Western Ontario continue Its master's of engineering 
programme in environmental engineering with its present objectives. 

10. Planning approval be given for a master's programme in environmental 
studies at the University of Western Ontario if the University should 
decide to proceed with thi^ development of such a programme. 

11. Vork University continue its Master of Environmental Studi%2s propramme 
in accordance with its plans which include reappraisal. A proposal 

is now before the Appraisals Committee. Any area which has not received 
a favourable appraisal by October, 1975, should cease enrolment of new 
s tuden ts • 

12. In view of the acceptance of these recommendations by COU and the 
completion of the planninp, assessment, the Ontario Council on Univer- 
sity Affairs request the Minister to remove the embargo on planning 
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and environmental studies in acccrdance with the oripinal announcement 
of the Minister that new graduate programmes would be embargoed until » 
for each disciplinei a plannin^» study has been conducted. 

Notes 

Re: R ecommendation 3 

A full discussion of these points is found on paKes A-66 to A-68 of 
the consultants' report. 
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PROCEDURE 



On the advice of the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies, the 
Council of Ontario Universities, on September 17, 1971, instructed 
the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning to conduct a formal planning 
assessment in this area. 

Since there has recently been some renewed discussion concerning 
the des.irable scope of planning studies it may be useful to note that 
originally ACAP suggested that there be just two planning assessments 
in a large area of related studies, viz geography, other earth sciences, 
urban and regional planning and related environmental studies. One 
assessment was proposed to cover the more physical science side (geology, 
parts of geography and geophysics) and the other assessment would deal 
with the remainder. There was considerable opposition from the Geography 
Discipline Group to the proposal that there be no separate geography 
assessment, and after further discussion with the three discipline groups 
involved, it was decided to have three planning assessments, one in 
geography (except for geomorphology and pedology) and involving only the 
Geography Discipline Group, one in solid earth sciences involving the 
Geography Discipline Group and the Geology Discipline Group (with some 
geophysicists in attendance), and one in planning and environmental 
studies involving the Discipline Group of that name, and also with 
comments from the Geography Discipline Group. 

The Planning and Environmental Studies Discipline Group is made up 
of members named by each interested university. The membership of this 
group is attached as Appendix E. The ACAP planning and environmental 
studies portfolio, previously held by Professor K. H. Bur ley, then 
Processor B. N. Smallman, is now held by Professor G. Setterfield. A 
••portfolio holder'^ takes particular interest in that discipline and 
sometimes, when ACAP representation is necessary, attends meetings of the 
discipline group. 

The procedure and terms of reference for the planning assessment 
were approved by OCGS and COU, the latter *s approval being received on 
April 7, 1972. This document is attached as Appendix D. 

The Discipline Group began its meetings in December 1971. In 
accordance with the procedure, the Discipline Group provided ACAP with 
a list of possible consultants. ACAP obtained the services of Professor 
I. M. Robinson, University of Southern California, Dr. J. R. Weir, 
Chairman of the Fisheries Board, and Professor T. Penelhum, University 
of Calgary. 

Brief curricula vitarum appear as Appendix H. Dr. Penelhum played 
the role of the senior Canadian academic from outside the discipline in 
this planning assessment. The consultants held their first meeting in 



Toronto In April, 1973, and discussed, with the Discipline Group, their 
sch'^.dule of visits to the universities. These took place during June, 

Tlie draft report of reconunendations was presented to the Discipline 
Group for informal comments on April 10, 1974, and the final report was 
subsequently received and distributed May 2, 1974, The Discipline Groups 
and the universities were requested to submit comments to ACAP by 
June 20, 

After receipt of these comments, a subcommittee of four ACAP members 
mot to draft the ACAP recommendations to COU, This subcommittee felt 
liiat no interviews with university representatives would be necessary 
since, in this case, no obscure points were raised. The subcommittee did, 
however, write to the consultants for interpretation of several points. 
The Discipline Groups' comments plus those of the universities appear in 
Appendices B and C respectively. The latter includes only those comments 
specified by each university for publication. 

This report then is based on these data, reports and comments, and 
sets out recommendations for COU on the plan for graduate work in 
planning and environmental studies in the province for the next several 
years. 

As is required, ACAP presents uhis report directly to COU. It has 
been transmitted, as well, to the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies 
for information. 
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PJannlng Techniques 

For some years now, the universities of Ontario have been committed 
to the belief that the quality and effectiveness of graduate study in 
the province can be ensured only by collective and cooperative action. 
This implies a mechanism for continuing consultation and agreement so 
that the plans of each university for each of its disciplines are concerted 
with those of the other universi':ies. At any given time there will exist 
a plan for the development of each discipline, with agreed and understood 
roles for each department; since graduate education is the most advanced 
formal intellectual activity and is, therefore, undergoing change, it is 
necessary that such plans be kept under regular review and be subject 
to ready amendment. 

The Council of Ontario Universities had assigned to the Ontario 
Council on Graduate Studies the task of advising it on the development of 
such plans and of the steps to he taken to carry them into effect. The 
standing committee which carries out these tasks for OGGS is the Advisory 
Committee on Academic Planning. A significant role is also played by 
the discipline groups, one of which is established for each subject, with 
a representative from e.^ch interested university. Each discipline group 
lias ^he function of assisting and advising ACAP in connection with its 
own subject. 

The above may give the impression that the planning activity is 
fragmented on a disciplinary basis. This would, of course, not be 
acceptable. Since the development of one department in a university 
should not be considered independently of its contribution to the rest 
of its university and of the influence of the university as a whole on 
the department, it is most important the universities as institutions 
play a central role in the planning process. One of the most effective 
ways of doing this is by indicating to ACAP the nature of institutional 
commitments to a department and institutional aspirations for the 
department . 

The most significant single input to a planning assessment is the 
set of statements from each university of its plans for its department. 
Wlicn these are subjected to collective scrutiny it may be found that 
their totality constitutes a reasonable plan for the discipline in 
Ontario, but in any case this set of plans is the first approximation 
to the provincial plan, which the planning assessment may have to refine 
if there are duplicated features, lacunae in offerings, too large a total 
enrolment or other reasons to recommend altering some of the university 
plans. The universities are also involved in that the bodies that act 
on ACAP reports, i.e. both COU and OCGS, are composed of universities. 
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The formal documents stating the responsibilities of ACAP and the 
discipline groups are Appendix F. Briefly summarized, it is ACAP^s 
function to advise on steps to be taken to implement effective provincial 
planning at Che graduate level , to promote the arranging of the graduate 
programmes of the province in order to enhance and sustain quality and 
to avoid undesirable duplication, and, when necessary, to carry out 
formal planning reviews for disciplines. A discipline group has the 
responsibility of keeping under review the plans for graduate work in 
the discipline and making regular progress reports to ACAP in connection 
with graduate work in that subject. To make all this possible, it has 
been agreed that ACAP may coimunicate directly with universities and 
discipline groups, to requiast necessary information, to discuss reports, 
to convene meetings, and to make and receive proposals for the future. 

The above information has been given in some detail because it 
constitutes the mechanism currently approved by COU for cooperative 
graduate work. It is fair to say that in 1971 there was no mutually 
agreed plan for graduate study in any discipline. Our task is not only 
to generate the first such plan for each subject but also to ensure that 
it is kept under continual review. 

There are four fundamental components in the plan. The first is 
analysis of the fields of study, the formats of study which should be 
available to prospective students in the province. The second is an 
estimate of overall provincial enrolment at master* s and doctoral levels 
based principally on the likely numbers of highly qualified applicants. 
In regard to considerations of manpower needs for the province of Ontario, 
ACAP is conscious of the unreliability of forecasts and, except in special 
cases, subscribes to the approach proposed in the Macdonald Report (1969): 

'*The country as a whole and the provinces must be concerned about 
manpower requirements. This concern can be expressed in the 
first instance through careful survey and forecasting of manpower 
needs on a continuing basis. Such forecasts should be given wide 
circulation. It is reasonable to expect that universities will 
respond by creating additional opportunities for study in the 
areas of shortage. In addition, the universities through their 
counselling services have a duty to advise students about the 
opportunities in various fields from the standpoint not only of 
intellectual challenge but also of vocational prospects and 
social utility. The reaction of prospective students to such 
forecasts is likely to provide an effective control. We believe 
the market-place, if its trends are made explicit, offers an 
adequate governor to prevent :^erious surfeit and to encourage 
movement of students toward fields of opportunity.** 

The third component of the plan is an indication of the role to be 
played by each department in terms of the programme it will offer and 
its academic emphasis. Cooperative arrangements between departments arc 
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siri-ssod. riio fourth component consists of an examination of the 
enrolment plans of the universities and consideration as to whether the 
unlversicit-s* plans and the predicted enrolment for this discipline ari 
consisttnt • If not, some appropriate action should be recommended to 
Ci)V . It will be seen that although there may also be other aspects, 
those are four necessary components in such a plan. 

In the case of planning and environmental studies*, there is no ma)(?r 
enrolment mismatch. One must hasten to add that the future is uncertain 
and that to forecast intellectual trends, student interests, and 
employment markets five years hence is to undertake to examine many 
variables. Of course, this is not a new exercise since all universities 
have had to make decisioi^s about building, staff hiring, library expansion, 
equipment investment and so forth and have done so on a basis of similar 
forecasts. Perhaps sometimes the forecasts have been more intuitive than 
consciously rocognized, but they have certainly been there. All that is 
new is to make such plans systematically for the province. 

It will be realized that, at minimum, the ongoing planning procedures 
we have indicated require annual reporting of enrolments and annual 
examination of admissions standards. When there are indications from these 
or other sources that some aspects of the plan for the discipline are not 
beinR realized, it will be necessary for ACAP to initiate a review. Such 
a r'?view would usually not involve outside consultants. Whether the 
impetus came from a discipline group, a university or ACAP Itself, comments 
would be sought from all concerned and the review would culminate in a 
report to COU recommending an amendment to the plan. 

If a university notifies ACAP of its intention to depart from its 
accepted role (for example to enrol numbers substantially at variance 
with its understood plan), ACAP will review the situation in the light of 
any other such notifications it may have received and any other pertinent 
factors. The extent of any further study would depend on the situation, but 
If ACAP felt that the university's new plan could be a cause for concern. 
Its first step would be to seek full discussion with the university. 
Normally there would already have been discussion in the discipline group 
and between universities and the university would have reached its intention 
after a careful examination of the general situation of graduate study in 
the discipline. Thus the ACAP decision would be straightforward and a 
change In plan would bs recommended to COU through OCGS. If, however, 
ACAP still felt that there was a probability that the university's r.ction 
might be found, on further study, to be potentially harmful to the system, 
it would probably next seek comments from other universities concerned 
and from the discipline group. in any case, ACAP would eventually make 
some recommendation to COU (through OCGS) concerning the variation. 

It is difficult without a concrete case to speculate on likely 
recommendations, but pei'haps two hypothetical situations will illustrate 
the extremes. If a university indicated that, without any marked change 
in the academic emphasis of Its department, it proposed to arrange to 
enrol sonewhere around 70 graduate st^c^nts instead of about 50, and if 
tliere wore no changes at other univerSrties and no potential developments 
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which could be substantially affected, ACAP would presumably simply 
notify COJ of the university's intention and reconmiend that it be 
recognized as an alteration in plan for the discipline. At the other 
extreme if a university proposed to begin a new programme designed to 
enrol fairly soon some 30 PhD students in a field of the discipline 
already wnll covered in other universities, it would clearly be necessary 
to obnaln reaction from the discipline group and from other universities 
and perhaps even some expert advice, in order for ACAP to generate an 
advisory position concerning the impact of the proposal on the system 
and suggestions to the university concerned and to COU. As has been 
noted, if there had been advance inter-university discussions and 
agreement, this would be a positive factor in ACAP's assessment, but 
there is of course the possibility that the recommendation would call 
for modification of the university's intention; we take that to be the 
obvious consequence of system planning. Of course, the university 
could decide to act in a manner contrary to a COU recommendation, 
accepting whatever consequences would result; we take that to be the 
basic right of university autonomy. It is understood that a university 
will not act in this way without the notification and review described 
in the preceeding paragraph. 
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The consultants were asked to look at those programmes specifically 
designated as leading to a graduate degree in planning or environmontal 
studies. As noted by the consultants and the universities, work in these 
two areas is carrii»d out by departments and in programmes other than those 
specifically named as such. These components being studied in other 
planning ^assessments as part of the offerings leading to graduate degrees 
in the various disciplines. 

Thv^ consultants had no direct concern with undergraduate programmes 
nor with research activities unrelated to graduate programmes. The object 
of their :itudy was to comment on the "adequacy of the present state of 
graduate work in planning and environmental studies in the province** and 
on the **adequacy of the concepts, plans and programmes for the future...*'. 

The first part of this report will include separaf^^ discussions of 
planning and environmental studies under various headings. The second 
part contains general recommendations followed by recommendations 
concerning individual universities. As has been our custom with other 
disciplines, we prefix our recommendations to COU with the symbol 'C' 
to avoid confusion with numbering in the COU report. 
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PLANNING 



Background 

The consultants* report, pages A-5 to A-9, presents a history of 
planning In Ontario which ACAP will sununavlze here. 

There was. In the o irly years of population and building o^rpanslon, 
namely the 1950* s, a shortage of qualified planners in Ontario. At that 
time, there were only six schools in Canada graduating professional 
planners, two of these in Ontario. Today there are five Ontario schools 
which offer planning progranunes with a total graduate enrolment of ahou'' AOO. 
As a result, there appears to be no general shortage of trained planners 
in Ontario today . 

Planning is a changing profession. Twenty years ago, two groups, 
those who were "apprenticed" in the offices of senior planning consultants, 
and those who were technically trained British "imports", dominated the 
profession and pre-empted ^'arlous rungs of municipal and provincial 
planning ladders. From Queen's Park, Metro Toronto and the City of 
Toronto, they branched out during the 11.60*5 into medium-sized cities and 
larger suburbs as those communities felt the growing need for planning 
operations. 

Cnnadian-trained planning graduates found no trouble in entering 
the planning system in the 1950' s, nor did a handful of An.erlcan-trainod 
(graduates. 

Thc^ intensive recruiting in the 1950's leaves us today with a planning 
profession whose leaders are fairly young. Those, who in their early 20 's 
or 30' s entered planning and worked their vay up, are now only in their 
AO's or 50^ s. The average age in 1968 was 40.2. As a consequence, there 
is little "room at the top". Furthermore, most senior planners were moulded 
professionally 15-20 years ago. A large proportion were trained in 
engineering or architecture. This factor leads to a most important 
characteristic of Ontario's present senior planners, namely, that most of 
their planning activities have concerned the application and pursuit of 
development control. Few planners, at an effective level of power and 
authority, have devoted more than a small proportion of their time, energy, 
or technical skills to anything beyond development control. 

Thus, according to the consultants, in effect, the senior planners of 
Ontario do very little planning. They are primarily planning administrators 
and have not emerged as an innovative force in the formation of public 
policy. Fortunately this position seems to be changing for tie better. 
Both the narrow specialization and the restricted outlook of planners of 
the past are disappearing in the face of multi- and Inter-disciplinary 
approaches and innovative techniques, new planning roles and functions. 
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ariil a wider range of policy concerns. 

This then is the new environment into which today's students arc 
graduating, and ACAP has based its report on this view. 



S tudent Supply and Demand 

The enrolment projections for graduate students in planning taken 
from the universities' submissions, are summarized in Table I. They 
constitute the projected supply of graduate planners within Ontario for 
the next five years. The number to graduate is not immediately evident 
from the enrolment figures. The Table shows the experience of the past 
five years. Since the master's programmes in planning last somewhat 
over two years, one night expect a ratio of .35 to .40 (or even higher) 
for annual graduation as a fraction of enrolment. That it has been 
much less than this is due mostly to the rapid growth in enrolment - 
indeed the number graduating each year has been about one-third of the 
p revious year's enrolment. If growth now olows, the proportion 
graduating should rise. It therefore seems reasonable to say that the 
universities' projections imply about 1*>0 graduates per year by 1977-78. 
Of these » York should produce about 7Ii, The consultants who felt that 
a substantial number of York's graduates would not be professional 
planners, estimated a graduation rate of 63 for the province rather than 
130. They felt, however, that there was also employment for the non- 
planners. The number of PhD graduates will be three or four per year 
for the next five years; the new Toronto programme will have graduated 
vory few doctoral students in the S year planning period. 

Will there be employment for these graduates? According to the 
consultants, there will be no ovar-supply of graduate planning students 
and most^if not all, will find jobs. 

The basic reason the consultants hold this optimistic view is the 
recent broadening of functions of professional planners resulting in a 
wider market for the graduate planner's talents. The increased array 
of job opportunities in the planning area includes: 

(1) environmental planning and environmental control activities at all 
levels of government; 

(2) provision of technical advice to citizen-based organizations concerned 
with planning and environmental affairs ("advocacy" planning); 

(J) now forms of local governments, particularly regional governments; 

(4) public agencies at all levels of government concerned with special 
functions or services;' 

(5) large-scale private building and development corporations* 
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TABLE I 

ENROLMENT OF STUDENTS OF PLANNING 
Full-time and Part-time Master's 



The figures In parentheses show degrees awarded. 
Figures from 1974-75 onwards are projections. 



Inivcrsltv 


68-69 


69-70 


70-71 


71-72 


I 72-73 


73-/4 




75-76 


76-77 




()ttawa 


_ 


7 


14 


15 


17 


17 


25 


30 


35 


40 






(0) 


(9) 


(5) 


(5) 


— 


— 








Queen* s 






13 


16 


41 


43 


44 


50 


54 


56 




- 


- 


(0) 


(0) 


(10) 












Toronto 


38 


38 


44 


50 


68 


70 


75 


80 


80 


N.A 




(17) 


(15) 


(20) 


(21) 


(19) 












Waterloo 


26 


38 


42 


47 


53 


49 


49 
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50 


30 




(5) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(8) 
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York 




16 


81 


155 


203 


225 


225 


225 


225 


225 






(0) 


(0) 


(32) 


(43) 












Total 


64 


99 


194 


293 


382 


404 


418 


435 


444 
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(22) 


(22) 


(35) 


(67) 


(83) 












Graduate 






















Enrolment 


.34 


.22 


.18 


.23 


.22 
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and Fare 


-time 


Doctoral 
















Voronto 






(Intake 


8 per year projected) 


8 


16 


N.A. 


Waterloo 


6 


12 


14 


13 


12 


14 


17 


16 


18 


18 




(1) 


(0) 


(1) 


(0) 


(4) 













:i.A. - Not available 
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IkHMuse of these luw types of jobs, the consultants argue that tliere 
appears to be no signiticant mismatch between the total of the universities 
planned number of graduates and employment opportunities. Consequently, 
tho consultants recommend no cut-backs in enrolments except at York, At 
the same time, they advance no grounds for Increasing the projected 
enrolments. ACAP agrees with this position but since our estimate of' 
graduation numbers is much higher than that of the consultants, we counsel 
universities to use extreme caution in planning future enrolments, and in 
particular we urge York to follow the consultants' advice to reduce its 
present enrolment* 

S pecial izat ion 

Traditionally, planning schools trained the generalist or comprehensive 
planner, but changes in job trends and demands have led to three new types 
of planners; 

(1) the generalist with a specialty; 

(2) the technical planner trained In a specific field; 

(3) the planner trained for a specific role. 

To train these planners, schools now offer a core curriculum and a 
number of specializations. The specializations depend on the size and 
strength of the department and its choice as to the type of planner it 
trains. Ontario schools are following the trend in training different 
types of planners but the consultants are concerned that in doing so they 
are neglecting the common core of knowledge and skills which should be in 
the background of all planners. On page A-27 the consultants recommend 
"tliat all planning schools should specify a common core of knowledge and 
skills covering basic planning theory, techniques and methods, to be required 
of all students, irrespective of their field of specialization. 

The second problem seen by the consul tartts is that departments offering 
too many speciality fields are in danger of having an insufficient number of 
staff and students to provide an academically rewarding experience in some 
fiolds* This can be avoided by concentrating on one or two specialities 
(no more than three), or by training the broad, generic planner without 
specific specialties, or lastly, by setting up joint degree programmes with 
other relevant disciplines. (See page A-28.) 

The consultants believe that a master's enrolment of 40 with a faculty 
of seven or eight constitutes a minimum size planning school. With the 
oxroptioii of Ottawa and Queen's all the other Ontario schools have achieved 
this si^'.o and expect to maintain it through the planning period. Ottawa 
and i^U!en*s are discussed separately. 
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l-NVIRON'MENTAL STUDIES 



Backg ro und 

The concepts and development of environmental studies graduate 
work are found in the consultants* report, pages A-55 to A- 60 and are 
briefly summarized here. 

Some graduate work in environmental studies has been done for many 
years in most universiit ies. Recent emphasis on the need for better 
identification of environmental work has led to the creation of specifically- 
named degree programmes in environmental studies. This assessment is 
concerned with these programmes only; substantial activities in the 
environmental area that have developed in a variety of other disciplines will 
be evaluated in other planning assessments. Several universities are now 
well into a process of resorting and restructuring intellectually and 
institutionally in the environmental field. There is now a sufficient basis 
on which to plan how the process should continue. A number of approaches 
to meet the needs of graduate training in this field are being developed. 

Students expecting to meet environmental problems must be exposed to 
many disciplines through the faculty and students with whom they have 
contact. The university has the problem of reconciling the demands of 
breadth with those of depth and of harmonizing the environmental and 
traditional departmental loyalties of students and particularly faculty 
members. 

In all the Ontario universities (except York which has a more integrated 
structure) the solution adopted has been to create an interdepartmental 
academic unit specially designed from its origin to accommodate these 
interdisciplinary needs. 

No matter what academic structure is employed, environmental studies 
are seeking means of establishing and maintaining balance between man's 
activitias and the eco-physical system. Thus the educational programmes 
may be viewed as an important potential vehicle for social and institutional 
cliange. 

The consultants sum up this section by stating that *V^n general, we 
are cautiously optimistic about the contribution that the existing and 
proposed progr- jnes at the master's level are making to the graduate 
training of those who will be dealing in the future with our environmental 
problems, and about the quality and enthusiasm of the faculty members 
associated with these enterprises. 

Knrolment Projections 

The consultants found it very difficult to make predictions on the 
iT^anpowor requireirents in the environmental studies area. Interest in and 
concern with our environment is of on-going importance and will require 
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increasing numbers of trained specialists. Our consultants see these 
specialists as mainly discipline-oriented and argue that the major 
need for manpower will be met through graduates from specialized 
disciplines rather than generalized environmental studies programmes. 

Although they make no specific comment on whether or not too 
many graduate environmentalists are emerging from Ontario programmes, 
they do encourage two nascent ones (Toronto and Western) to put forward 
definite plans for master's work. This would seem to indicate that 
Ontario is not now, nor will in five years time, be overproducing 
environmental studies graduates. 

Involvement of Social Sciences and Humanities 

One of the main faults the consultants have to find with the Ontario 
environmental studies programmes as they now stand is their lack of 
involvement with the social sciences and humanities. They have suggested 
the creation of a task force to monitor this aspect of the programmes. 
While ACAP endorses the recommendation of greater real participation of 
the social sciences and humanities in environmental studies, but we do 
not feel that this suggested method of ensuring cooperation is practical. 
We would rather draw the point to the universities' attention and suggest 
that its importance be communicated to the Appraisals Committee as one 
factor to consider when they conduct the appraisals proposed in this 
report. It may influence the choice of consultants as well as their 
evaluation of the programmes put forward. 
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G ENKR/\L RECOMMENDATION S 

Keconimendat ion Cl 

U Is reronunended that raid-career and refresher courses for 
practising professionals in planning and environraental studies 
be offered by the Ontario universities. 

ACAP agrees with the consultants on the value of raid-career and 
tf fresher courses in keeping planners and other professionals up-to-date 
iu Lhoir fields. Although we do not know what eventual form these courses 
wtHiM take, they raight be senior undergraduate, or perhaps graduate level 
vcnirses, not necessarily leading to a degree. ACAP would like to coraraend 
Ouoon's University and the University of Toronto for the steps they have 
takon in this area. Because of a corament in the Discipline Group response , 
it may be well to* indicate that experience in other subjects suggests 
that mid-career study cannot be too successfully integrated with master Vs 
programraes. 

[ ;ort)inracndacion C2 

It is recommended that individual universities and the Appraisals 
Committee take note of the importance of the involvement of the 
social sciences and huraanities in the environraental studies 
programmes on a real, not merely token, basis. 

Recommendation C3 

It is recommended that the Planning and Environmental Studies 
Discipline Group, in its normal role, in consultation with ACAP, 
review the coverage of specialties in the province, keeping in 
mind the consultants* comments concerning number, size and 
balanc e of the fields offered by each depar'traent or Gchool for 
specialization. 

The consultants feel that too raany specialties are being offered 
in most schools, often to a sabcritical number of students. They 
consider that any individual planning progrararae should offer no raore 
than three specialties and that these should be chosen, taking into 
account what other universities offer. The question of where urban 
planning should be studied is a problera that the Discipline Group should 
discuss. The Discipline Group suggests it be replaced by two discipline 
groups. In view of the close acaderaic cooperation between sorae of the 
"planning;*' prograrames and some of the ^'environmental studies*' programmes, 
MAP is not at this time convinced of the desirability of this move, 
but will discuss it with tho Discipline Group. 
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1 ' N^i V ; s T r Y r i :c:^ ^mmkn pat i on s 

i\i s * I > ruMiMulaL ion y.A 

It is roi\'iT^nt:ndcd that the University of Giiulph consldur the v'ov.r.-iu s 
rMilif bv t!ie consultants concerninp the function of Lho (lentrc: for 
ilfsiMirrcs l)i'V»jlop:niMit , the involvomcnt of the social sciences and 
iiiifnanLt ios , and its proposed courst^-onLy de^ifee, and submit tor 
appraisal Its master* s programme in resource development. They 
should coaso to enrol new students after October 1977, it a 
f.ivourabK* appraisal has not been obtained. 

Ctu'lph's response indicates that the University is seriously 
i-onsiderinp the consultants' criticisms and is proceeding to take action 
to r.\evl them. ACAP therefore recommends that after a period of eighteen 
ir.ontus there be an appraisal. 

Ro conmondat ion ('S 

[t is recommended that the University of Ottawa develop an inter- 
disciplinary iTiasterVs degree programme in regional planning with 
an administrative structure tliat would provide it with an autonomous 
academic identity and have tliis new programme appraised. If a 
successful appraisal has not been obtained by tlie end of tiie fall 
term, 1976, enrolment of new students in the Master's of Arts in 
(leopraphy (Regional Planning) programme should cease • 

Ihe consultants think that as the programme stands at present, 
it is subcritical in size and of dubious quality. On the other hand, 
Lhev foci that there is a case for a planning programme in Ottawa because 
of the need to provide mid-career and refresher courses to government 
prtrsonnol, because of its unique bilingual atmosphere, and because the 
University already has excellent facilities to provide such a programme. 

ACAP notes the University's response, and in particular, the University's 
intention of developing "an autonomous academic programme with its own 
• li-s iiznated cloj^rce." We would also like to express our agreement with i)r. 
CuindonVs last paragraph about the relative importance of administrative 
structure. 

i locor:nendat ion Cb 

It: is recommended that Queen's University give careful consideration 
t ^ t\\c consultants' cor-.nionts concerning faculty numbers and support, 
a:^! submit its master's degree programme in planning; for appraisal, 
ceasing to enrol new students at tiie end of the fall term 1977, if 
a favour ble appraisal has not been obtained. 

"i'\u* prijgr.i:'u:?u at Queen's seems to be in a developmental stage under 
tile stipervlsion of its new director. The consultants praise the wisdon 
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of specializing In a restricted field of planning, namily, regional 
planning and development. Their comments lead us to expect that given 
a few years to complete reorganization, the programme at Queen's will 
be of good quality. We note that Queen's has been giving consideration 
to the consultants' comments. We encourage the University to continue 
to do so and submit the prograimne for appraisal to be completed Ly the 
end of the fall term, 1977. 

Recommendation C7 

It is recommended that the University of Toronto continue its 
master's work in planning according to its plans, and that It 
begin to offer doctoral work in planning at the level of 
enrolment suggested by the consultants. 

The Toronto master's programme in planning is of good quality and 
is staffed by highly-qualified and well-trained faculty members. 

The consultants recommend that the proposed doctoral programme 
begin but lay heavy emphasis on the need for substantial improvement in 
existing space resources and facilities. They also agree with the 
proposed yearly enrolment of eight doctoral students. 

In its response to the consultants report, Toronto gave details of 
additional space allocated to the master's and doctoral programmes. 
This paragraph, together with the updated projections of student enrolment, 
were sent to the consultants for comment. (See page C-12.) 

The consultants replied as follows: 

" New Enrolment Projections and Space Improvements ; As you know the 
enrolment projections we listed were taken from the Department's 
submission; the new figures presumably represent new circumstances. 
We probably have no quarrel with the projected revised master's figures, 
but the PhD numbers appear a bit high to us. We feel that the Department 
should go slow here, and over the next several years (i.e. between 1974 
and 1976} the total number of PhD students should not exceed eight. In 
any case, the improvements in space resources noted in your letter does 
answer our objection, especially if the PhD^student numbers are revised 
downward from those listed in your letter." 

The space provisions appear to be adequate and indeed the University 
is aware of the problem and plans to improve space resources this fall* 
Tho consultants are suggesting that the doctoral programme stabilises at 
eight students for two or three years. This is due to the size of the 
teaching staff as the consultants say "the school only barely achieves 
a sufficient number of faculty to justify a doctoral programme*'. 
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\CAP therefore reconmends the vmiversity begin doctoral work but 
at tht* lower level of onrolmont suggt^sted by the consultants until 
a.ldithuial staff ri'sours'cs can So added to the programme. It may be 
n-^t* .: : -Mt tht! possil>iliiy imv t-M'sL of aj>po intpu^nt on a part-tlno 
basis of professors at other universities. 

The consultants show concern over Toronto new policy of not 
requiring students to take a set of common core courses. ACAP notes 
tlie I/niversity* s response to this, in particular that the student still 
must cover certain areas but that now he has a choice of courses to do so. 

■ J s o'^:T?>en(lat ton C 3 

It is recommended that the University of Toronto continue to develop, 
and submit for appraisal, a proposal for a master *s programme to be 
offered by the Institute for Environmental Studies, keeping in 
mind the consultants* recommendation that there be a substantial 
admixture of the social sciences and humanities. 

The consultants' main concern with this programme lies in its possible 
difficulties in ensuring stable and serious faculty involvement. The 
Institute will have the usual problems in arranging for the time of cross- 
appointed staff. The University of Toronto has a number of institutes and 
centres and the questions associated with cross-appointments and the 
success in dealing with these problems depends sensitively on the personnel 
involved and the arrangements made with the graduate school. There will 
also be the matter of securing real participation of social scientists 
and humanists. Staffing concerns are, of course, a central concern of the 
Appraisals Committee. 

We note from the University's response that steps are underway to 
broaden the scope of the research activity In the Institute. 

^teconimendat ion C9 

It: is recommended that the University of Waterloo continue its 
master's and doctoral work in planning according to its plans. 

The consultants have made several suggestions concerning graduate 
v.ork in planning at Waterloo. The work done is of good quality but the 
• 1 r mt fe«'l that t\\Q University should consider carefully the 
distinction between its bachelor's, master's and doctoral work and 
whether or not its planning programmes arc becoming too ecology- 
oriented. Their final cautionary note concerns the diversity of 
disciplinary h^ck^^rounds of the faculty mcnbers and the recent loss of 
st*v»'r 1.1 senior proft»ssors. 

Tile University of VJaterloo's response seems to us to indicate 
ac(eptal)le work at the master's and doctoral level. We make no couiment 
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on undergraduate work. ACAP welcomes the University's assurance that 
all of the work contains a ••strong planning thrust^' because we agree 
with the i.unsultants that this should be central in any school of 
nlannin-;. 

Ki*commcndat ion CIO 

It Is recommended that the University of Western Ontario 
continue its master's of engineering ^^rogramme in environmental 
enj;lneerlns with its present objectives. 

Kerumrnendat ion Cll 



It is recommended that planning approval be given for a master's 
programme in environmental studies at the University of Western 
Ontario if the University should decide to proceed with the 
dt'velopment of such a programme. 

The master's of engineering in environmental engineering programme 
Is given by the Faculty of Engineer Ins Science and draws all but a 
quarter of its students from that discipline. The consultants state 
that the ^'MEng has a definite character of its own, and its potential 
usefulness derives, surely, from its special character". This programme 
nrovi(-e: j;ood quality training for engineering graduates but the 
consultant feel it should not be broadened to include training of 
social science and humanities students. The consultants recommend, and 
ACAP concurs, that the initiation of an environmental degree programme 
with a strong social science and humanities emphasis would be a preferable 
solution to the growing interest of the University's non-engineering 
students in environmental problems. There are no planning reasons why 
another environmental studies master's programme should be opposed, but 
it would, of course, have to pass appraisal. Assessment of the extent 
of involvement of thv social sciences and humanities would be an 
ir.portant part of the Appraisals Committee's task. 

The University of Western Ontario, in its response, agrees thai: 
the MLng programme should not be broadened and states that they are 
looking into a new programme in which the social sciences and humanities 
would have equal weight with other components of the programme. 

lU'c'onmtmdat i on C 1 2 

It is recommended that York University continue its Master of 
I.nvironmental Studies programme in accordance with its plans 
which include reappraisal. Any area which has not received a 
favourable appraisal by October, 1975, should cease enrolment 
new students. 

This unique programme was appraised in 1970 and was approved "for 
a programme for professional training in the areas normally called 
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Urban and Regional Planning'^. There was at that time an intention to 
move latei- Into areas described as environmental science. However, 
vith the addition of statf and a continuiuij re-evaluation of the 
philosophy of the faculty, this concept has been modified. Some 
substantial changes in philosophy have, in fact, occurred since tlie 
consultants' visit. York now states that the general thrust of 
alnost all Its students is towards plannin,*;, in the same general sense 
as that used at Waterloo. The University realizes that the time is 
now ripe for an appraisal of its altered programme and a proposal is 
before the Appraisals Committee. 

A major concern shown by the consultants about the programme in its 
present form relates to the high student-staff ratio. It is suggested 
that York add to the faculty and reduce the number of students. Present 
enrolment is somewhat higher than the projected steady state level and 
should be reduced to at least that level. A lowering of the student- 
staff ratio would also presumably give the faculty more time for scholarly 
activity and development. The constant attention given to the students' 
individual study programmes produces very heavy workloads and few hours 
for pursuin3 scholarly research. 
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COU ACTION 



Reconnendation Cl3 

It is recommended that COU adopt the recommendations of this 
report, and, in the expectation that its members will act In 
accordance with them, COU inform OCUA that It has adopted these 
recommendations and request that the embargo on planning and 
environmental studies be now removed. In accordance with the 
original announcement of the Minister that new graduate 
programmes would be embargoed until, for each discipline, a 
planning study has been conducted. 
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Ki:(:y\>I>lKNl) ATIOXS 



IL is rei:onmended tluin mid-caruer and refresher courses for practising 
professionals in planninR and environmental studies be offered by the 
Dntario universities. 

C2 

!t is reconinionded that individual universities and the Appraisals 
Ci^mmit^ee take note of the importance of the involvement of the social 
sciences and humanities in the environmental studies programmes on a 
real, not merely token, basis. 

C3 

It is recommended that the Planning and Environmental Studies Discipline 
Group, Ml its normal role, in consultation with ACAP, review the coverage 
of specialties in the province, keeping in mind the consultants' comments 
concerning number, size and balance of the fields offered by each department 
or school for specialization. 

It is recommended that the University of Guelph consider the comments made 
by the coasulcants concerning the function of the Centre for Resources 
Development, the involvement of the social sciences and humanities, and 
its proposed course-only degree, and submit for appraisal its master's 
programme in resource development. They should cease to enrol new students 
after October 1977, if a favourable appraisal has not been obtained. 

(^5 

It Is recommended that the University of Ottawa develop an inter- 
disciplinary master's degree programme in regional planning with an 
idministrat ive structure that would provide it with an autonomous academic 
ideTitity and have this new programme appraised. If a successful ippraisal 
IMS no J been obtained by the end of the fall ter^n, 1976, enrolment of new 
students in the Master's of Arts in Geography (Regional Planning) programme 
should cease. 

It is recommended that Queen's University give careful consideriticn to the 
consultants' comments concerning faculty numbers and support, and submit 
its master's degree programme in planning for appraisal, ceasing to enrol 
ucv students at the end of the fall term 1977, if a favourable appraisal 
has n(>t been obtained. 
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C7 

It is recommended that the University ut Toronto continue its master's 
work in planning according to its plans, and that it begin to offer 

aoctoral work in olannlnR at the level of enrolment suggested 
by the consultants. 

C8 

It is recommended that the University of Toronto continue to develop 
and submit for appraisal, a proposal for a master's programme to be 
offered by the Institute for Environmental Studies, keeping in mind 
the consultants' recommendation that there be a substantial admixture 
of the social sciences and humanities. 

C9 

IL is recommended that the University of Waterloo continue its master's 
and doctoral work in planning according to its plans. 

CIO 

It is recommended that the University of Western Ontario continue its 
master's of engineering programme in environmental engineering with its 
present objectives. 

Cll 

It is lecommended that planning approval be given for a master's 
p^^ogramme in environmental studies at the University of Western Ontario 
if the University should decide to proceed with the development of such 
a programme. 

C12 

It is recommended that York University continue its Master of Environmei' al 
Studies programme in accordance with its plans which Include reappraisal 
A proposal is now before the Appraisals Committee. Any area which has r 
received a favourable appraisal by October 1975 should cease enrolment 
of new students. 

C13 

It is recommended that COU adopt the recommendations of this report, and, 
in the expectation that its members will act in accordance with them, COU 
inform OCUA that it has o/.opted these recommendatlcns and request that the 
embargo on planning and environmental studies be now removed, in accordance 
with the original announcement of the Minister that new graduate programmes 
would be embargoed until, for each discipline, a planning study has been 
conducted. 
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Tyrms t )f rof crcnct' 

It is essential to benin tliis report by raising, and trying to 
reduce, tlie problem of definition. Througliout our investigation it has 
been clear to us that the disciplines, or groups of disciplines, that 
We were studying, are understood and related In a large number of 
different ways. It is not merely tfiat Planning and Environmental Studio?; 
are near-newcomers In the curricula of the universities, and have special 
problems In gaining their rightful place within them. It is not merely 
tiiat they are subject, as are all academic disciplines, to theii own 
internal Ideological disputes. It is that there is unclarity over the 
i::ti*nt to which there are even disciplines to define and study: especially 
iu the Ci'ise of Knvlronmcntal Studies. This unclarity leads to situations 
ii\ whicli tlie needs and demands of academic units which teach Planning or 
Knvlronmental Studies are almost impossible for hard-pressed administrative 
officers to assess fairly. 

UV cannot resolve all these unclarities. On the contrary, we must 
emphasise that the Ontario Universities must expect to live with them for 
an indefinite period. What we can try to do, however, is to show how each 
Instltutlcm Is attempting to deal with the problems that they raise, and 
assess the particular virtues and limitations of their very varied approaches. 
But we must stress that the concerns that were frequently voiced to us, to 
the effect that the terms of reference df our study were too wide, or (more 
rommonly) too narrow, seemed to us healthy and reasonable, and to come from 
Inevitable confusions In the state of the disciplines. 

(1) After preliminary discussion of the terms of reference of our 

investigation. It was clear to us that we had to confine our study 
to a ctual or emerging named post-baccelaureate degree programmes in 
e ither Planning or Linvironmental Studies . We had no direct concern, 
therefore, with v idergraduate degree programmes in these areas, even 
thougli these do exist and do affect the objectives of the departments 
in which they are found. We had no direct concern, either, with 
rL»SL'arcli programmes in tliese areas, even though these have a critical 
effect on the nature of degree programmes. And we had no direct 
concern with programmes in planning or environmental studies tliat are 
not specifically so named, even though there are a large number of these 
whose existence will often be a sufficient reason for a university's 
not liavlng a named programme. 



Tliese restrictions, for which we were frequently criticized, seemed, 
and still seem. Inevitable ones for ACAP to Impose upon us. But they 
entail that our report cannot profess to be a state-of-the-discipllne 
document. It is a report on the state of the programmes . They also 
entail that where otiier degree programmes include training In planning 



or environmental studies, the assessment of these should be part of 
ACAP reports on those disciplines named in the description of those 
de>;rues. For example, comments on the planning components in 
Geography programmes belong in the Geography report. We offer no 
judgement on whether or not that report meets this need. 

(2) Although we only investigated named degree programmes wider questions 
inevitably forced themselves upon us when we tried to assess them. 
These range far beyond the inevitable questions that changes in the 
role of (say) the professional planner raise. They include vast 
Issues about the proper way to educate people to deal with the 
problems of our physical, social, cultural, urban, and rural 
environment. The most a document like this one can do is show 
awareness of the places at which these issues arise, and note obvious 
Inadequacies in the understanding of them. For a more comprehensive 
treatment one must look to a generation of practitioners of the 
disciplines we are concerned with. 

(3) The combination of Planning and Environmental Studies in one study is 
one more manifestation of the ill-defined state of the subjects. 
Wliile they are natural enough neighbours, it is equally easy to 
suggest they be separated, or that each be studied in combination with 
something else (e.g. Planning with Geography). We have tried to 
shoulder thib combined burden uncomplainingly, but have not tried to 
force a unity on our study when we could discern none in its subject- 
matter. The disparity between the two fields is greatly increased 
when one notes that Planning schools have as one of their major 
objectives the satisfaction of the manpower needs of a recognized 
profession, and that the same cannot be said of Environmental Studies 
programmes either now or, probably, in the future. It is further 
increased by the fact that professional training in Planning at the 
Universities has existed for some time, and in consequence the question 
of possible over-proliferation can be raised with regard to it in the 
way that it has to be raised in other ACAP studies; yet the situation 
in environmental studies is manifestly embryonic, and no such question 
can be asked at all in 1974 with regard to it — only questions about 
future objectives, promise, and demands. Our comments on the latter 
are bound to be at a much higher level of generality than those on 

the former. 

Programmes evaluated 

The programmes that are evaluated in the report are as follows. 
Planning 



Ottawa: M.A, in Geography (Regional Planning) 

Queen's M.Pl. in Urban and Regional Planning 
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Toronto: M.Sc, In Trban and Regional Planning 

Pii.i). in I rban ami Regional Planning (proposed) 

Katorloo: M.A, in Regional Planning and Resource Development 

Ph.i). in Regional Planning and Resource Development 

York: M.K.S, '^planning component'*. 

We have not been directly concerned with the Planning component in 
the Geography programme at the University of Western Ontario, or the 
undergraduate programme offered by the School of Urban and Regional 
Planning at Waterloo, which leads to a B.E.S, degree, 

e nvironmental Studies 

Toronto: Institute for Environmental Science and Kngineering 

(proposed Master* s Programme) 

Cuelph: Centre for Resources Development: M.A, and M.Sc, in 

Resources Development 

York: Faculty of ^Environmental Studies: M.K.S. 

Western 

Ontario: M.Eng. (Environmental Engineering), 

We have not attempted to evaluate the state of environmental studies 
as a whole in any university. We should state also that although we have 
received informal indications that there might be proposals for a PhJ), in 
environmental studies at York, and might be some interdisciplinary 
initiatives leading to named degree programmes at McMaster, further enquiry 
has not yielded sufficiently concrete information for us to consider either 
possibility in this document. In the case of Western Ontario, active 
discussions are under way that may lead to a new Master* s degree proposal 
in environment studies, and although this is not yet formalized, and may 
therefore not be approved internally, its relationship to the existing 
programme does call for us to comment upon it. 

The School of Urban and Regional Planning at Waterloo is a division 
witliin the Faculty of Environmental Studies. We have found that our 
investigation of the Waterloo programmes in Planning required us to 
consider, and comment upon, some features of the wider responsibilities of 
that Faculty, and our comments will appear in this part of the report. 

Methods of investigation 

The consultants met with the Discipline Group in April, 1973. We 
made site visits to the Universities in June: owing tc Dr. WeirVs illness, 
only two of the consultants were able to make the visits to Ottawa and Queen^s; 
but all the consultants visited Toronto, York, Guelph, Waterloo, and Western 
Ontario. There was also a shorter visit, arranged at our suggestion, to 
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McMaster in September. We have had three subsequent meetings, each of 
several days' duration, in Toronto through the fall and winter of 1973/A. 

On the site vidits we met with the admii.istrative officers responsible 
for the academic units offering, or proposing, the programmes we. were to 
study; with faculty groups from those units; with faculty groups in related 
and interested departments; with students enrolled in the programmes; and 
with graduates of those programmes. At each university we met with each 
group separately. We would like to express our appreciation for the 
courtesy and care shown to us, both by those whom we met, and by those who 
arranged the meetings for us. We are convinced that the groups we met were, 
in each case, as representative as circumstances permitted them to be. 

In addition to the information supplied to ACAP by the academic units 
concerned, we requested, and received, additional information about the 
academic records and progress of students in the progranunes, and about their 
subsequent employment. We also requested and received representative 
dissertations and reports that had been accepted as partially fulfilling the 
degree requirement? In the ongoing prograirmes. Our stated assumption was, 
and remains, that the work submitted to us was "work that the department or 
school regards highly as representative of the work in its programme. In 
each case we were able to study five to ten documents, usually theses, from 
each institution. This additional information has proved of great importance, 
and we are grateful for the trouble taken in making it available to us. 

The decision that this report should not contain reference to any 
programme in Landscape Architecture was a decision taken by the consultants, 
at the time of our first meeting with the Discipline Group. It was our 
recommendation at that time that a separate consultants' investigation be 
undertaken. 
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PAiVr ONE: IM.ANNINC 

I . Si i mnary "Profile '^ o( Ont n rio PI arm tng Schools, Plannin g 
Stiklonts, and Planning Graduates ^ 

There are currently five universities in Ontario which offer graduate 
education programmes in Urban and/or Regional Planning and which award 
master's degrees: University of Toronto, York University,^ University of 
Waterloo, Queen's University, and University of Ottawa. In terms of the 
name of the degree awarded, the University of Toronto offers the Master of 
Science de>;rec in Trban and Regional Planning (M.Sc); York University, a 
Master in Environmental Studies degree (M.E.S.); University of Waterloo, a 
Master of Arts degree in Regional Planning (M.A.); Queen's University, a 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M.Pl.); and University of Ottawa, a 
Master of Arts degree in Geography (Regional Planning). 

Kach of the planning schools-^ requires, at a minimum, two years of 
graduate study beyond the undergraduate degree for the master's degree. 

Total enrolment for the master's degree in the five Ontario planning 
rohools during the past five years, from 1968/69 through 1972/73, has more 
than tripled, from 62 students to 234. Likewise, the annual intake of new 
students during this period has more than tripled, from 35 to 117. (See 
Table I.) 



In 1972 the schools varied considerably in the size of their student 
populations, varying from 17 at Ottawa to 77 and 68 at York and Toronto 
respectively; and in the size of their total faculties, ranging from almost 
4 in Queen's to 9 in Toronto and 10 in York. This, of course, results in 
different faculty/student ratios, ranging from a low of 1:3 at Ottawa and 
Waterloo to 1:10 at Queen's. (See Table II.) 

ihe annual number of master's degree graduates has increased by 2.5 
times, from 22 to 54, over the previous five years. During this period, the 
number of graduates has totalled 185, or an average of 37 planning graduates 
per year. (See Table IIA.) 

Approximately one-half of those students entering Ontario planning 
schools, or one-fourth of the total number of students actually enrolled, 
eventually emerge with a master's degree.^ This is true for the five-year 
average, as well as for most individual years. (See Table IIA, I.) 

About four-fifths of the students that have been enrolled in the 
Ontario planning schools over the past five years took their undergraduate 
deRret: in a Canadian university. (See Table III.) 

Following a pattern common to graduate planning education elsewhere 
in Canada fas well as in the U.S.A.), Ontario planning schools draw upon 
students with a variety of undergraduate subjects. However, it appears 
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that Dntario schools attract a higher proportion of students with an 
imdorsraduate background In the social sciences and humanities, such as 
s.^^ iology, L^n^joiioinic s , >;cography, philosophy, and history, than other 
lianadlan planning sciiools. i)ver the five-year period, almost three- 
quarters of the students enrolled In Ontario planning schools had an 
undergraduate background In one of these subjects. (See Table IV.) 
In 196S only slightly more than half of the students in all Canadian 
planning schools came with a background in the social sciences or 
humanities; ^3SZ have an undergraduate degree in architecture or 
tin^uneer ing. Undoubtedly, the Canada-wide figure for students with 
undergraduate degrees in the social sciences or humanities has increased 
hy now (we do not wcxwki data on all Canadian schools for recent years to 
lonflrm this), but we think it very unlikely to have reached the existing 
proporth n in v)ntario schools. 

i)ver the five-year period, the proportion of students in Ontario 
planning schools with a background in the social sciences or humanities 
has remained fairly constant on an annual basis, varying by no more than 
UZ. The major changes during this period occurred in the proportion of 
students with architecture or engineering degrees — it declined from 25% 
in lS)68/69 to lUZ in 1972/73; while the proportion in the ••other'* category 
(which includes the physical and biological sciences, business, undergraduate 
planning degrees, etc.) has increased from 4% to 12%. (See Table IV.) 

In 1963/69 a little over half of all students in Ontario planning 
schools received some form of financial support to help them complete their 
studies. In the following year, this proportion rose markedly, to 85%, 
but it then declineil and since 1970/71 has averaged around two-thirds. 
This pattern varies, of course, from school to school, with Waterloo 
consistently having the highest proportion (almost 100%) of students with 
some form of assistance. (See Table V.) 

About two-thirds of ()ntario planning graduates over the last five years 
found immediate employment in tht: Province of Ontario. This proporation has 
been generally true every year, except for 1971/72, when less than 3/5 found 
their first job in Ontario. (See Table VI.) 

If we look at t[ie region where Ontario planning graduates eventually 
work, and not j»'st at rhc geographic position of their first job, we still 
find a fiigh proportion working in Ontario. In 1968, 75% of all Ontario 
planning graduates up to that time (primarily University of Toronto graduates) 
Were then residing (and presumably working) in Ontario^; this compares with 
68" of the l96rs/69 Ontario graduates who found immediate employment in Ontario. 
(See Table VI.) 1972 data show that the very strong trend for graduates of 
Ontario schools to work in Ontario has continued-^ Tl^e higher proportion of 
ill Ontario graduates working in Ontario, compared with the proportion 
finding immediate employment in the Province, would seem to indicate that 
many of the graduates whose first job was in other provinces (or indeed 
outside t[ie country altogetfier) after awhile end up working in Ontario. 
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In any case, Ontario planning schools appear to be more ••regionally'* 
orionted In terms of thv geoRraphic destination of their graduates than 
tahcr clanadian planning schools, lioth Dr. Hodge^ and TPIC9, found that 
or>nipared with other Canadian planning schools, a much higher proportion of 
firaduates of Ontario schools end up working in the same region in which 
their school is located; graduates of other Canadian planning schools tend 
to practice planning outside the region in which they took their graduate 
education in planning. The ••regional^^ orientation of Ontario planning 
schools varies, of course, from one school to the other. As expected, 
a large percentage of graduates from the University of Ottawa work in 
Quebec, not Ontario. The University of Toronto seems to be the most 
oriented to Ontario. (See Table VI.) 

Most Ontario planning students, upon graduation, find immediate 
employment with government — either federal, provincial, regional or 
municipal. (See Table VII.) Looking at the type of employment all Ontario 
planning graduates end up in, we find that in 1968 almost 70% of Lhe 
graduates up to that time were employed by government; of these, three- 
fifths were employed by municipal governments. 10 The second largest source 
of employment at that time was consulting. In general, this employment 
pattern did not change mucii by 1972/73. The largest single area of 
employment for all Ontario Planning graduates up to that time was 
ejovernment, with consulting still the second major source of emplojrment. 
However, several specific changes occurred which are significant and may 
be prophetic for the future. Within government, the proportion employed 
by municipal governments has declined, while the proportion fi.*uing jobs 
in the federal government, the provincial governments (including the new 
conservation authorities), and in the new regional governments that have 
been established in recent years in Ontario (and elsewhere in Canada as 
well) has risen. 
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FOOTNOTUS 

L'nless indicated otherwise, the information included in the Summary 
and Tables Is based on data supplied by the universities to ACAP, 
or on special surveys and field visits conducted by the consultants. 
Information from two other sources are also used: (1) a special study 
by Gerald Hodge, entitled The Supply & Demand for Planners in Canada , 
1961/1981 (A Report to Central Mortgage and Housing Corp., 1972), 
which was conducted in 1966/1967 and iipdated in 1971; and (2) a 
survey of Canadian Planners undertaken by the Town Planning Institute 
of Canada in 1968, entitled The Typical Canadian Planner . 

The Faculty of Environmental Studies at York University offers a 
broad curriculum with a wide-range of multi-disciplinary graduate 
activities focusing on man/environment relationships in a variety of 
problem settings. The Faculty does not consider that it is educating 
(or training) "pl^^^^J^s" as such, though a large proportion of the 
students do "specialize" in urban and/or regional planning in their 
programme of studies and, in fact, seek and succeed in obtaining 
jobs as planners. Based on information supplied by the Faculty for 
1972/73, we estimate that about one-third of the students have 
selected urban and/or regional planning as their "area of concentration." 
Consequently, we have applied the proportion, one-third, to the data on 
all students provided by the Faculty, and throughout this report we 
use the appropriate smaller numbers to represent the "planning" 
component for York University. 

Hereafter referred to as "schools", although administratively, they 
might not be actually called a school. 

Dr. Hodge found, for the 1951/1961 period, a higher "input/output" 
index for all Canadian planning schools; that is, three-quarters of the 
new enrollees eventually graduated. (Hodge, 1972, p. 36, Table 17.) 

TPIC Survey, 1968, Table 7. 
TPIC Survey, 1968, Table 19. 

Based on incomplete data provided by each of the schools. 
Hodge Report, 1972, p. 39, Table 19. 
TPIC Report, 1968, Table 17. 
TPIC Report, 1968, Table 18. 

Mr. flugh Lemon, who is responsible for professional development 
activities in the School of Urban and Regional Planning at the 
Tniversity of Waterloo, has been maintaining since 1970 a file of 

.ulv-. r t i si'::i' rU of t^lantuiiL; M(>sitions as tlutv appear^id in various 



lU'Wspapers, particularly the Toronto Globe and Mail, and circulars 
n\ tlif rmv-n Planuins^ Institute of Canada, He reports that preliminary 
analysis of tlie information from this survey (admittedly not 
"si- iunt if ic" or ''ropresentat ive*') indicates not only an increased 
t.ual dumand for planners during the period September 1970 to 
Septenhiir 1973, but also a significant change in the types of positions 
bt'in^ advertised. An increasing number of advertisements is for 
p«^sltions in conservation authorities, resource development 
departments, and environmental departments and agencies of provincial 
^governments and the federal government, in new regional governments, 
and in large private development companies. These findings which he 
report eil in conversation, are also borne out by Mr. Lemon's report on 
i ii^hll-hts of the Professional Liaison Office (May 1973) for the 
.-..Iter loo School of Urban and Regional Planning. This report includes 
i.i) a breakdown of employers of all Waterloo planning graduates who 

replied to a School questionnaire; 
(h) a list of topics included in the studies, surveys, and reports 

undertaken by Waterloo planning graduates as part of their work: and 
(c) a list of tlie types of agencies in which l/aterloo planning students 
have obtained temporary employment to satisfy their "internship'* 
requirement. There is clear evidence from this information that 
planning students are finding employment in new types of government 
departments and agencies and are being called upon to fill new 
types of positions, even within the "established" departments 
and agencies. 
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II. Ontario Planners and Ontario Planning 

All Ontario planners have not been — and will not be in the future — 
graduates of Ontario schools. Similarly, all graduates of Ontario 
planning schools have not sought employment nor have they ended up 
employed in the Province of Ontario — and we would not expect all future 
planning graduates to seek employment in this province* Nevertheless, the 
fact is that the bulk of Ontario planners did receive their planning degree 
or diploma from an Ontario planning school, and the great majority of 
Ontario planning graduates either find their first job, or end up employed 
In this province. Indeed, Ontario planning schools appear to be more 
regionally-oriented in terms of the geographic distribution of their 
graduates than other Canadian schools. Therefore, it would be helpful to 
review the past and current characteristics of Ontario planners and Ontario 
planning activities, and the emerging trends therein^, as the basis for our 
later evaluation of the current and future state of graduate work in 
Planning in this province. 

The first significant fact about the state of Ontario planning is 
that the shortage of qualified professional planners which was chronic 
during the early expansion years of the planning process (i.e. during the 
1950* s) in Ontario, and, indeed, throughout Canada, is now a matter of 
history. Until 1967 there were only six planning schools in the whole 
country (from west to east: UBC, Manitoba, Toronto, Waterloo, McGill and 
Montreal), who graduated no more than 350 trained planners in the 15 years 
from 1951 to 1966. (Hodge, op. cit.. Table 17.) In the following five 
years, between 1967 and 1971, an additional three universities added 
graduate work in Planning, and in this period the total number of graduates 
from the Canadian planning schools was about equal to the number graduated 
in the previous 15 years, (ibid., p.8.). In 1971/72, there were an estimated 
365 students enrolled in master's degree programmes in the 8 Canadian planning 
schools. 2 (In 1972 another university, Calgary, instituted a new programme, 
and McGill began a newly-revised programme). 

Growth in planning education has been just as dramatic in Ontario. 
Today, as noted earlier, there are five universities offering graduate work in 
Planning, with enrolment totalling about 250 students with one of them, 
Waterloo, offering an undergraduate programme as well; in addition, one school, 
Ryerson, offers an undergraduate programme only, and there are three community 
college programmes for planning technicians. 

As a result of the growth In graduate work in Planning in Canadian 
universities, there appears to be no general shortage of trained planners in 
Ontario today. Localized shortages of planners do still exist, but these are 
the product of special geographic circumstances, or of local inability to 
attract planners with particular skills or necessary experience, or to meet 
going salary levels. 



More sii',nlfuMnt perhaps than the increase In the number of professionally 
trained planners in Ontario over the years have been the changes in the 
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: l.i:i:urs tlior.tSi! 1 vt;s — llieir trainini:, bacU>;roiind , skills, roles, and 

rill' I'.irly phuiiu'r.^ in Ontario (that is, those employed in the UjAO's 
.u:.; Il>3»/s) cav.u: lar^fly from tlirce sources. First, a small nuclous i»r 
4.-::v^:rs of t'wc prc'-w. and \%'artirao years (that is. World War II), whi^ 
\ \- fro:-; iiivurso bai'.kv?. rounds and disciplines, and were the impetus for, 
! i!:^.. draftsr.L»n of, the ori-inal planning and liousins lej;ii. lation, and 
• • .^rovidi'd the leadership for the fledgling municipal, provincial and 
f'Nioral plaiuiin:.: and housing agencies of the early post-war period. 

. ond, a core of youns persons, some well-trained, others with only 
: liii; »l luchnical qualifications, who ''apprent ircu" in the offices of 
viri! •vtl 1-known senior planning consultant?-: (notably Dr. L. C. Faludi) 
: iadividually performed almost all of tMe municipal and proviuvtlal 
: 1 .1:1:1 vliii'h took place in Ontario during the immediate years folloviuL'. 

ond World War. Third, a relatively large number of technical Iv 
L: n:^-.: iirltish planners, some with architectural qualifications, others 
trained as ihartered surveyors, who were Imported'* by the Central 
:!''rt;:a;;e and Housing Corporation in successive waves during most of the 

V.^ry quickly, the latter two groups — the consultant-trained nucleus 
.uul tile iirltlsh imports — effectively dominated and preempted the various 
nm::s of the municipal and provincial planning ladders. The paths by 
wiu\:i» liiey progressed within the system obviously varied, but most 
.•;;arac:terist ically they began by passing through the three large public 
ijc!n::ies then operating — Queen's Park, Metro Toronto and the City of 
Toronto — and then on into the medium-sized cities and larger surburbs as 
ihf latter communities started and then broadened their planning operations. 

In the neantime, the new Canadian-trained planners, arriving on the 
-I t :u- from tlui few universities then affording technical training in planning, 
•. I rt- able to enter into the system easily, A handful of European-trained 
)ft?ss ionals also made their way into the Canadian planning scene, but not, 
•n.rrally, in the formative 1950*s, when the nuclei of planning staffs were 

-iv' ly established. Finally, a relatively small number* of ^Xmerican- 
• . ; I. 1 pl inn^r.;, who were then emerging in large numbers from U.S. planning 
I- to ::jeet tlu'^ expanded demands of their own huge federally-financed 
.jiannin^;, transportation, and renewal programmes, managed to find their way 
1 •r > thtf border. 

•irvilrss of tlioir source or background, three main character ist ii's 
•:V.ario planners can be discerned during this period, each of considerable 
; •-'.^rt i!irt» in tmdor stand tni; the Dntario planning, scene today. First, and 
.. -s:. i: portaat ly , is the extent to which the main roles in public planninK 
wt:rc- Laki-n over by persons wl\o, in the middle and late 1950*s were relatively 
viuin;; aad i»ad extensive careers in prospect. Most of the professionals who 
: t i '.: yr'f K'il tiii-; isu 1 ves into senior agency positions in this period were, at 
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the ti:no, in thoLr twenties oarly thirties. Today, these planners, 
who liave effectively held on to ';he reins of institutional power and 
authority, are still largely in cheir forties or (at the latest) early 
fifties with ten to twenty years of effective professional life remaining. 
(According to the IV LC survey, the average age of Ontario planners in 
1968 was 40.2 years, at that time, was the highest for all Canadian 
provinces.) As a consequence, it is rare today to find any public 
plannins agency in the Piuvince where there is much ''room at the top*'. 
Kqually rare is an agency where those at the top were not professionally 
moulded in an era now 15 or 20 years past, 

A second characteristic of the early planners is the comparatively 
large proportion (about 38%) who had been trained in engineering or 
an hiterture. (Table IV). It is not surprising that the substantive focus 
t)f planning in those days was on space utilization and on the channels of 
communication among space users, and, in general « on physical development 
of cities and regions. These early planners essentially viewed (and to 
a large extent, still view) planning as an instrument of physical change 
in which tne control of land use and the provision of utilities, services, 
and community facilities are the critical determinants of community 
growtli and developr ent . 

The thirH characteristic of Ontario planners, and related to the 
previous, is most important. Wliatever their source, training or origin, 
these early planners (that is, today's senior planning officials) spent 
most of their time and energy in their planning activities in the application 
and pursuit of development control. Whatever the specific planning activity 
(be it the official plan, or district plan, or zoning, or sub-divi&ion 
regulations) the name of the game, in Ontario at least, has been development 
control. Few of the planners at effective levels of power and authority 
have devoted more than a small proportion of their time, energy, or 
technical skills to anything beyond the regulation of private development 
and tlie formulation of facility and service progranunes required to support 
and accommodate such development. 

As a consequence of this latter characteristic, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that senior public planners in Ontario have, in effect, 
been doing very little planning; they have served mainly as planning 
administrators, performing chiefly housekeeping functions. Equally important, 
while: they have clearly carried out their ji>bs skillfully and diligently, 
these planners have not emerged as an innovative force in the area of public 
policy formation. (.\or, indeed, has tlie planners' professional institutional 
or^^anization, the Town Planning Institute of Canada, which has similarly 
ilovoted most of its energies to internal housekeeping matters and has offered 
its ;:u?mber:-> little more than a basic trade union service; most disappointingly, 
it has provided Little of its professional expertise and influence to matters 
of important public policy.) 
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Fortunately, this .cher bleak picture of Ontario planners and 
•ntarii^ planaiu'^, acti iti».?s appear.* to be chanRing* As the world with 
wiii 'M tin* pi :nni'rs chan}v?s, ho^ too, the planners' own world is 

•1 la.. i II and rhanj;in/. rapidly. Tlie narrow professional specialization 
u ;! .)ui lv>ok wliirli has hitherto characterized the planner and the 
vlanniiv.; profession is lar;^ely a thin;; of the past. Multl- and inter- 
d isi* ipl inary approaciies and innovative techniques (e.g., systems 
malvsls), iK:w planning •'roles'* and functions (e.g., specialist planner, 
.id..u.iiy pKuuur), a».d a wider range of policy concerns (e.g. for social 
and fcononic (h-v«»l opni«»nt > environmental protection), are all emerging, 
and converging, to change the practice of planning drastically. These 
. i» uv'i s Ato discussed in further detail in later sections of tlus 
ri-p'-ri. 

ill is, then is the picture ^admittedly broad-brushed) of Ontario 
pianners <ind Ontario planning, as it has evolved over the years, but, 
vhit about the future? Is the current surplus of trained planners likely 
Lo funtinueV Mow well are the Ontario planning schools currently 
rtspondin^' to the new changes in professional planning practice, and how 
well are they likely to respond in the years aliead? We turn to these 
questions next. 



FOOTXCTES 

This review io drawn largely from: Ontario Economic Council, Subject 
to Approva l : A Review of Municipal Planning in Ontari o (1973), which 
was prepared for the Council by a consortium of planning consultants. 
\%e are grateful to Dr. Gerald Carrothers for calling attention to 
this valuable report. 

1 he source for Ontario school enrolments is Table I above. For non- 
Ontario planning schools, see the 13th Annual Survey of Planning 
Schools of the vXmerican Society of Planning Officials. 
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^^^^ H ie OnLa rlo ^l* lann I .J>^Il9-^?AvI 

t)iir evaluation ot graluate work in Planning in i)ntario is viewod from 
tv;u standpoints: (I) fron the standpoint of the Province as a whole, I.e. 
viewing all Lht? planninj; schools as part of a total provincial-wide systum; 
and (2) from the standpoint of the Individual planning schools. 

(a ) t^ rovince-vtde Quest ions ant ^ssues 

In evaluatin;^ graduate work in Planning, we shall be concerned first 
witli certain questions whicii we believe are of particular concern to 
those who ari* responsible for planning and financing graduate work in 
Planning in this province as a whole (e.g. , the Council of Ontario 
l-niversit ies, ACAP, the Provincial Government). Detailed issues of 
inon? concern to the individual schools will be dealt with in the 
next sect ion. 

Tlie provLnce-wide questions we shall consider here are these: 

(1) Wliat is the likely future demand for professionally-trained 
planners in Ontario, and are the planning schools as a whole, 
in their enrolment projections for the future, planning to 
meet their demand? 

(2) Are the planning"; schools as a whole, in termc of their current 
and planned programmes of study (e.g. curriculum, coverage of 
fields of specialization, levels of planning education) and 
their faculty resources, likely to meet the general and special 
needs of future planning graduates? 

Is tile size of the planning schools sufficient to meet the 
current and future needs, from the standpoint of the desired 
quantity and quality of both students and faculty? 

(a) (I) Future Supply of and Demand for Graduates of 
Jntario Planning Schools 

In this section we are concerned with the future number of graduates 
from the five Ontario planning schools (the supply of planners), and the 
number of planning positions likely to be available (the deman d for 
planners) in Canada at; a whole, in the Province of Ontario in particular, 
during: the period from 1972/73 through 1977/78. Our primary purpose is 
to determine to what extent we can expect a reasonable •^balance" between 
future demand and supply of planners. If the expected supply, which is 
based un the plans and prt^jections of the five schools themselves, will 
be greater tiian the expected demand, then recommendations could be made 
to adjust tfie planned enri>lments of the schools downward; if the opposite 
suppl y-(himand situation is expected, then enrolment adjustments upward 
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iiuiy be in order (or perhaps even new programmes be encouraged). 

As noted, in making our estimates of the future supply of 
planners, we rely on data on future enrolments supplied by each of 
the schools, for each year from 1973/74 through 1977/78* The basic 
data on future demand for planners in Canada and Ontario are derived 
from the compreliu»nslve study of future demand and supply of planners 
in (Canada and eacli of the provinces undertaken by Dr. Hodge In 1967 
and up-dated in 1971. (Hodge, 1972.) Dr. Hodge* s forecasts were 
for the year 1981, and since our forecast date is 1977/78, we have 
interpolated his data for that year. 

S upply 

As noted earlier (Section II, Table IL\), during the period 
1968/69-1972/73, the five Ontario planning schools graduated a total 
of 194 graduates with master* s degrees, or an average of around 39 
per year. 

Based on the five schools* own '^plans'* and projections, we estimate 
that during the period from 1973/74 through 1977/78, they will have a 
combined ''output** of between 58-67 graduates per year, or an average 
of 63 annually, which represents an increase of 65% over the annual 
rate of output in the earlier period. This means that over the five- 
year projection period, a total supply of around 320 graduates from 
Ontario planning schools will be seeking employment. (See Table VIII.) 

If past experience holds true, 82% of the future Ontario Planning 
graduates will seek immediate employment in Canada, while 18% will 
leave the country upon graduation to practice in other countries.^ 
Tlie latter comprise both foreign students returning to their home 
country and Canadians going abroad to practice. Also, if past 
experience continues, of tlie total future Ontario graduates seeking 
employment in Canada, 80% will specifically seek employment in 
Ontario. This means that an average of about 52 graduates per year 
from Ontario scliools will seek employment in Canada upon graduation, 
and of this number, 42 will be looking for planning positions in 
Ontario alone each year. Thus, over the 5-year period, a total of 
around 260 graduates from Ontario planning schools will be in the 
planning market in Canada as a whole, and within Ontario, the number 
will he 2U8.- 

u emand 

As explained earlier, L)r. Hodge forecast the future demand for 
planners in Canada as a whole, and in the separate provinces, for 
the year 1981. For the purposes of our study, we a. e using 1977/78 
as tlie forecast date for future demand, in order to keep this in line 
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with the forecast date of the supply of planners from the Ontario 
planning* schools. Thus, we have Interpolated Hodge's data on 
actual number of planners in 1967 and 1971, and his forecast of 
demand by 1981, lo arrive at (a) an estimate of the actual number 
of planners In t:anaila as a whole and in Ontario in 1972; and (b) 
a fi>recast of demand by 1977/78. This, then, «ives us a 3-year 
forecast of der.iand (as well as su{)ply). 

These intv'rpt^ lated fl;;ures, as fable IX shows, indicate that 
durin.; the "i-year period, 1972/73-197 7/78, the number of new 
planning posit iiMis likely to l)LH'ome available in Canada as a whole 
will total 330 (or 70 per year), of which 115 (or 23 per year) will 
become available in Ontario. Allowing for an additional small 
number of replacements due to retirement and mortality (10 per year 
for Canaila, and A per year for Ontario), the net number of 
additional pc'rst)n^ ''needed*' in planning positions in the 5-year 
ft^recast period will amount to 400 in Canada and 135 in Ontario, 
iseil on !!odin?'s projections. 

I )emand ve rsus Supply 

iJar-i'd on his forecasts of future ilcnand and supply by 19»S1, 
it.Kh;e concluded that the potential supply of planners from Canadian 
pla:;ning schools will far outstrip expected demand. He estiinaled 
tiiai a surplus of 1,200-1,300 graduates could be the result it the 
Canadian planning schools operate at the capacity they now possess, 
(lloiij^.tr, 1972, pp. 58-59.) In presenting this conclusion, Hodge said 
that he was not contending that the planning eilucation systi?m should 
produce only enough graduates to meet projected demand. He rigiitly 
point-d out that demand projections can only be imprecise <;iven our 
pr«.!sent knowledge and forecasting techniques; and, also, that manpower 
neeils alone should not be allowed to direct any education prograrmie — 
tliere is still nuch to be said for encouraging young people to 
continue their eilucation! (Hodge, p. 6A.) Despite these caveats, 
liodge still concludes that the supply and demand situation emerging 
in the 1970* s does not support the expansion of planning school 
places which has occurred in recent years, and calls upon the schools, 
tiie Canadian government, the planning agencies, and prospective 
students, to rcr-evaluate this situation in order to make a successful 
adjust.ieuL to the 1970*s. (ibid., pp. 62-65.) l^ile it was not his 
objective to assess the situation in any one planning school or any 
single province, Hodge undoubtedly would have reached the same 
■ •fj:u' 1 us i(jn af)out the v)ntario planning schools, for the forecast date 
1977/7S, in view of his demand data. 

As notoil above, our data show that the Ontario planning scIilm^Is 
are likely to graduate a total of 260 planners who will be seeking 
e::iployment in Canada during the five-year period, 1972 /1977, and HocgeVs 
ri)recasts suggest that a total of AOO jobs will be '^needed" during 
that period in Canada as a whole. The number of Ontario graduates 

in- ]-h ■. in C.in.ida v;ould iiwn represent 62/" of the total nui:.i..M- .»r 
posts likelv Lo become available. Moreover, our analysis shows that: 
t)r" trio total additional Ontario planning graduates, 210 will probablv 
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seek employment In Ontario alone, whereas the demand forecast 
based on Hodge's data Indicates that only 135 new jobs are 
likely to become available In Ontario during this period. 

The above figures for Ontario do not even take Into account 
sources of supply other than Ontario planning schools; that Is, 
graduates from planning schools In other Canadian provinces, people 
Immigrating to Canada from other countries, persons with non- 
planning degrees, or persons entering the field with no university 
training,^ All of these persons will also be seeking jobs In this 
period in Ontario and other provinces, and will be In competition 
with Ontario planning graduates. 

It Is clear that If we were to base our decisions on these 
estimates, we would be forced to conclude that there will be a 
surplus of planners In Ontario within the next five years. We do 
not, however, reat,h this conclaslon. We do not reach It because 
we do not subscribe to the premises, assumption, and methodology 
which underlie Hodge* s forecast of future demand. Our basic 
disagreement concerns Hodge *s definition of the ^'professional 
planner*', which was his forecasting "unit''. In approaching his 
study, Hodge decided to use the designation employed by planning 
agencies In Canada. Thus, professional planners are defined as 
''all those persons holding professional planning positions In the 
planning operations where they are employed.'' (Hodge, p. 3.) This 
designation, HoJge notes, corresponds In most cases with membership 
In either the Town Planning Institute of Canada or a provincial 
planning Institute. Such a definition not only limits the actual 
number who would fall Into the category of planners In 1967, his 
base-line year, but, more Importantly In our view. It leads him 
to underrate future demand by not taking Into account the current 
and expected broadening of the functions of professional planners. 

Hodge's basic assumption Is that the next decade (the 1970' s) 
will see no profound changes In professional practice, that urban 
and regional planning will be practised within the frame of reference 
worked out in the 1960 *s. That is to say, planners v/lll primarily 
work individually or in groups as advisors to official planning 
agencies, either as staff or consultants. In general, he assumes 
that the kind of demand that has prevailed in the past will continue 
to prevail in the future. For this reason, it was logical and 
reasonable for Hodge to argue that simple methods of calculating 
future demand would suffice: extrapolation of past growth trends in 
the profession or the use of ratios of planners to population would 
be sufficient to capture at least the range of possible future demand. 

The basic assumption is one to which we do not subscribe. Because 
this issue is critical for evaluating enrolment plans, we will attempt 
to justify our view in some detail. 
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N'uw Planning Positions 

We anticipate some significant changes in the demand for planners 
in the years ahead* We envision new job opportunities for persons 
trained in urban and regional planning, resulting from an increase in 
the array of •^clients** for whom planners will work and from a 
brc'^denlng substantive concern of the planning profession. Specifically, 
we expect new opportunities for employment to emerge in: (1) 
environmental planning and environmental control activities at all 
levels of government; (2) the provision of technical advice to citizen- 
based organizations concerned with planning and environmental affairs 
(••advocacy planning"); (3) new forms of local government, particularly 
regional governments; (4) public agencies at all levels of government 
concerned with special functions or services; and (5) large-scale private 
buildine and development corporations. 

Environmental Planning and Environmental Control 

As Canada continues to manifest a growing concern with 
environmental issues, and as governments at all levels respond to this 
concern by instituting new legislation and new programmes wO control 
the environment, we anticipate the emergence of a great number of 
new positions to perform the necessary research, planning, and 
administrative tasks associated with these new activities. In 
particular, we anticipate a growth of such activities at the federal 
and provincial levels of government. For some years to come, and 
pending the wide-spread establishment of special educational programmes 
in environmental sciences and environmental studies we expect that 
persons trained in urban and regional planning will fill many of these 
positions. This will open up a new type of employer for planners — the 
Federal Government, which hitherto has not been a major source of 
employment for them. 

Equally important, if recent U.S. experience is any indication of 
what is in store for Canada (and we believe it is), the growing federal, 
provincial and regional governmental efforts around environmental issues 
should also generate an enlargement of traditional local planning 
activities. For exatuple, many States now require that a General (or 
Development) Plan for a local community should include environmental 
elementb iiiglteiLu i^aoreci, overlooked, or merely permitted, e.g., 
open space, conservation, noise, seismic safety, etc. Also, as a 
result of recent legislation and legal actions in the courts, many 
States now require that prospective public and private developers 
prepare extensive environmental-impact reports for submission to local 
governments (or newly established regional environmental commissions), 
detailing the likely impact on the environment of their proposed project. 
In most cities, the local planning department has been given the 
primary task ot reviewing these reports, assessing the costs and 
benefits to the coinmunity of the proposed development, and recommending 
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appr^pr into action to public officials. 

Many T.S. cities, faced with those added local planning 
rc-sponsibil i t ics, have found that they cannot meet them with 
exist in>: staff and must hire additional planners for this purpw.su. 
'.;e anticipate that Canadian municipalities in the comin;; years will 
find thcnselves in a similar situation. 

L i I i /A^n-basL^! Nc ighbourhood Organizations 

i'hc I9b0*s in Ontario (and throughout Canada) were character i/.ed 
hv an apsurj:e of public interest in municipal planniiifi and a 
iMir-'.L'onini: of citizen desire for participation and involvement in the 
plannin'^. process. (Ontario Ixonomic Council, op. cit., Chapter 15.) 
iiut, few among the professional planners (or, indeed, among politicians 

others) vvvro prepared by training or inclination to respond 
Pi>sitively to this now development . Lvorythinv» points to a cont inuai inn 
of this major new fact of life for planning in the coming decade. Kc 
anticipate that both the Provincial Government ari the municipalities 
will assign a high priority to broadening the popular base for 
planning. 

A significant manifestation of this trend, from the standpoint of 
tiie planning profession, is the concept of the advocate planner. This 
concepi which has become popular in the United States, is being tried 
nov in Canada with some success, notably in Toronto's Trefann Court. 
Many people are urging ti.at this trend be continued, especially at the 
neighbourhood level in the larger Ontario cities, that it be given ^ 
encouragement and financial assistance by the Provincial Government, 
(ibid.) The idea is that there should be fully trained and competent 
planning personnel made available to become the resource-professionals 
of tlxo neighbourhood, although paid out of public funds. Advocate 
planners may be retained for specific projects or hxred on a continuing 
basis if sufficient planning activity warrants* If this is to occur, 
a greet unber of new planning jcbs will open up. 

As noted by the authors of Subject to Approval , •'within the 
planning; profession the advocate planner is emerging clearly on the 
horizon as a legitimate and respected member of the fraternity.** 
(ibid., p. 41.) We believe thf^t this development not only bodes well 

the f iVv ontariu conununities but also for future planning 
.:raduatus who are inclined tov/ards bning activist professionals in 
tiie government planning machinery or in the private sector. 

:\">; F\)rns of Local (iovernme nt 

•Recently, i)ntario and other provinces, have established larger 
•iriM-vide, or "regional** governments, covering several municipalities 
and perhaps adjoiiiin;.; riiral lands as well, which consititute a major 
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shift in institutional arrangements for local government. This 
development should certainly affect the demand for planners. 
These new governments will not only add a new level of planning 
responsibility (the new governments being responsible for 
planning the larger areas as a whole) but they will also provide 
planning services to smaller municipalities within their areas, 
that are presently unable or unwilling to acquire their own 
planning staffs. These responsibilities are bound to generate 
an additional demand for planners. 

Specialized Public Agencies 

Dr. Hodge's study covered professional planners in two types 
of planning agencies: (1) official planning agencies (there were 
about 200 in 1967), and (2) a residual category. The former type 
includes the agencies which have either official planning duties 
within some prescribed areal jurisdiction (municipal » regional, or 
provincial) or are advisors to these official agencies (private 
consultants). The residual category covers universities, the federal 
government, specialized public agencies^ and private business. The 
official planning agencies in 1967 employed Just over half of all 
professional planners and the municipalities accounted for over two- 
thirds of these. But, as Hodge himself notes » the evidence indicates 
that his residual category of employers is becoming increasingly 
large and diverse. (Hodge, pp. IS and 17.) In particular^ growth is 
expected in the specialized functional agencies such as highways, 
water resources^ human resources and health departments; special 
local or regional transportation agencies, urban renewal agencies; 
and local or area school boards and health districts. 

This conclusion is in accord with recent observations that in the 
future the planning function will spread throughout all levels of 
government and encompass a large variety of operating programmes, and 
not be confined to the traditional centralized planning agency or 
department. (Jones, 1972.) Indeed, because of this development, it 
Is believed that there will be more growth in jobs in operating 
planning units of functional agencies than in the staffs of traditional 
planning departments. (ibid., pp. 187-188; also Perloff, 1972, p. 5.) 
One estliraLe is that no more than 20% of future graduates will actually 
work in public, local planning agencies. (Mann, 1972, p. 2.) 

Private Developers and Builders 

Until fairly recently, almost all city planners were employed by 
public agencies (either planning agencies or functional planning units) 
or by consultants to such agencies. In recent years the private sector 
has become an '.acreasingly important employer of city planners, 
esp'^clall'- cne Housing and Building industry. With the increasing 
size and scale of many housing, commercial and other types of projects. 
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lar^e t-orporat Ions havt* cmergcrl to deal on a comprehensive basis 
with the plannia>;, ilosi>;n l onst nu: t Idii and m uiageinent of such 
prujocts. Those corporations are Involved In land acquisition 
and/or the actual development and planning of housing or other 
projects, both in new towns as well as in existing cities. 

It is not surprising that under these circumstances, sucli 
companies Iiaw found a need to employ professional planners and 
designers (among other experts) on tlieir own staff, to advise on 
tlie proper planning and development of their projects. We anticipate 
tills trend continuing In the years ahead. 

As Implied above, Hodge himself recognized that several of these 
new factors will be operative in thp future, but he did not anticipate 
that their impact would be great enough to alter earlier trends. We 
disagree with this conclusion, although we are unable to make a 
nuiT^orical estimate of the magnitude of the increased demand for 
planners which may be expected from these new sources. 

As a matter of fact, there is some evidence (admittedly scanty) 
tl.at these new job opportunities arc already opening up and that 
many recent graduates of Ontario planning schools are filling 
positions other than the traditional ones. As noted earlier, Mr. 
Hugh I.emon, who is responsible for professional development in 
Waterloo's School of Urban and Regional Planning, reports that an 
increasing number of job advertisements (in local newspapers) and 
circulars of the TPIC are for positions in conservation authorities, 
resource development departments and environmental departments and 
agencies of provincial governments and the federal government; in 
new regional governments; and in large private development and/or 
construction companies. (See Section II above, "Summary Profile", 
footnote 10. ) 

Taking all tliese factors into consideration, we believe that 
most, if not all of the projected Ontario planning graduates over the 
next five years, will manage to find employment - most of them in 
non-traditional planning agencies. Thus we see no grounds for 
ri.conmentilng a cut-back in the Ontario planning schools enrolments 
on trie basis of manpower needs alone. Moreover, we do not have 
sufficient hard evidence which would justify any increase in 
enrolments beyond tiu^jsc i^ianned for by the schools themselves. 
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t . i } (1) Nature - o\ J * 1 J ij l uiii^, jiVjj'^-ji.^LLVM 

Kvon r.ore important than the question of the mimerical extent oi 
future supply and demand is the qucstimi of tlio quality and type <>l 
planning training that future >;raduates of t)ntarlo scliools are likely 
ti> reooive. Pri^fessor .laok ;ieltzt»r*s words to the Anerican ln^ntiMr' 
'U* Pla:iii«-rs, sorif six viMrs aj;i>, are appropriate* liere: 

"rh«' -laiipowt^r i'lia 1 I fnj»tr is rlearlv, rhi»rt»foro, not a pr»)|)lei:i in 
* nii:-;i)i-rs I'.atcli int;* or stal istieal quantif icat ion, but is 
uireetly related to the cliaracter and role of planning, ;;oi:ieLal 
need, and tlie academic capacity to prepare tlie professional 
planner. The issue, in sum, is one of professional preparation, 
.N)npeti»nie , and function. The issue is not the shortar.e nf 
planners. (Meltzer, p. 2A8.)'' 

i'iu* I...y k:hai;v;<.:s in the world i)f plannin;.: in Ontario, as v:c i;.iv\' 
-M.cn Lht-r: vlevelopin>;, are these: 

(1) a ^;rnwth of the planning functiim in Rovernmont dxt all U^vels), 
in .1 variety of private development companies, and in citizen- 
haseil organizations; 

(2) tiie need for multi- and inter-disciplinary approaclics to jilannin;: 
and new innovative teclmlques to deal witli tlic roTiplex prc)l)Ier..s 
planners now face (e.g. inti^gration of physical plannin,c: wirii 
socio-economic and financial planning); 

(i) the dem.»nd for specialists working in planning, ^'itli special 

knowledge, skills and competence in areas related to plariUin/, 
e.g. sysLer.is analysis; 

(\) liie eir.t;rgence of new ^'roles'* for planners, e.j;., advocacy 
planning, lef;al planning, environmental planning. 

Are the t)niario planning schools meeting these emerging needs in 
t :u* t vpe .uid qii.ility of the progr ammes they offer? We exainine tiiis 
riesLik»n from two viewpoints: first, the various levels of planning 
..duitat ion, being offered and, second, the types of planners being 
t ra ined . 

.'u' ^^L^*" ^ Jl^i*'^LlJ1i' I duca t io n 

Trad i t iona 1 I v , planning education has been undertaken at the 
.•.ridu.itrr ItVcl, t»spc«f i a 1 1 y the master^s degree level; the riasterVs 
vu-.;rt:«- typically been considered the entry point into the planning 

profession. In recent years there has emerged undergraduate educational 
t^r.^^'ra-^iies in Planning, as well as a substantial increase in programmes 
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at thv doctoral lovox. In 1971, eleven universities in the U.S. 
iiul Canada offiTi»il l>aiMu» 1 or ' s do^rt^o proj',ranimes In Plannlnf;, and 
ninctocMi off'erod iloctoral de^',rc»os. (ASPO Annual Survey.) Whil*' 
our foci*^ in this study is on graduate work at the master's do>iri!c* 
level. It is appropriate at this point to make a few comments about 
the relationship between and among these various academic programmes 
from a province-wide standpoint. 

It is important that the nature and purposes of the education 
and training programme at each academic level should be different, ^ 
because tlie eventual Job market for the different graduate differs.-^ 
I ndergraduate programmes should be viewed as pre-professional training 
and, as such, should be designed to produce semi-professionals or 
professionals at lower or junior levels for many of Ontario's (and 
lianada's) planning agencies, positions for which the master's ( ; 
doctoral) degree is unnecessary; in particular to serve small and 
medium-sized cities whicli cannot afford the extra S2-3,00O whicii most 
master's degree graduates usually receive. 

The master's degree programme should remain the customary and 
traditional mode of entry into the city planning profession. 

i)octoral programmes should aim to produce high-level researchers 
and teachers in planning, although experience in the U.S. A* has 
indicated that many doctoral graduates in planning go into work with 
private firms and some public agencies. 

We believe that there is need for all three levels to be represented 
in the Ontario province-wide system of planning schools. However, not 
all schools need have all three levels. We feel that the current number 
of schools offering undergraduate education and training, Ryerson and 
Waterloo, is sufficient, from the standpoint of future provincial needs. 
As discussed in the previous section, w'lile there is a feeling among 
some persons that the capacity of the existing master's degree programmes 
is much greater tlian the expected demand for professional planners, we 
disagreed, in light of future new planning jobs. However, there is no 
basis for expanding the enrolment plans of the existing five planning 
sriuKjls or establishing new programmes at other Ontario universities 
at the master's degree level. V/ith respect to doctoral programmes, we 
believe, as noted in a later section, that from a provincial standpoint 
one additional Ph.D. programme beyond the one now offered at Waterloo 
is warrcU.ittd at tiiis tine, and, accordin?;ly feel that the proposed 
doctoral progranime at Toronto should proceed. 

In addition to formal academic degree programmes, we feel a strong 
case i:an be made for nid-rareer and ''ref resher''-type special courses and 
soninars designed for working professionals who require updating in 
developments and new methods, in the planning fielil. Professional 
*'rct readin;;'' would he especially useful for the current leaders in the 
p 1 inn i n.: i)ri) f fss i on, i nc 1 ud i t hit senior pi ann i n>' of f ic la Is who , as 
d i sv.nsst?il in an earlier section, were trained during an earlier period 
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and are not familiar with many of the changes that have taken place. 

The proposed Summer Institutes, planned by the new Director of 
Queen's School of Community and Regional Planning, represent a step 
in the right direction. It is intended that these Institutes will 
serve the region of Eastern Ontario and its communities, in addition 
to providing a service to the planning profession. We also commend 
the Toronto Planning School for its plans to introduce a part-time 
option within the M.Sc.(Pl.) programme and an associated series of 
offerings for the continuing education of practising professionals. 
Mijmbers of the TPIC and the Toronto Alumni Association were recently 
appointed to the Department's Advisory Committee in order to explore 
Llic implementation of this proposal further. 

Types of Planners being Trained 

Traditionally, planning schools everywhere liave trained the general is l 
or coniprehensive planner who typically worked for an official planning 
agency or private consultant working for the agency, '^ut, recently, 
cliangos in professional planning practice have led to the demand for 
planners trained as specialists and/or to perform new roles and functions. 
A survey of planning schools in the U.S. found that the schools are 
training, in addition to the generalist planner, the following types of 
planners (Nutt and Susklnd, 1970; Dembrow and Nutt, 1973): (1) the 
generalist with a speciality (e.g. specific competence in a spatial or 
functional area, such as regional development, transportation, liousing, 
health); (2) the technical planner trained in a specific field, (e.g. 
urban economics, sociology, computer application, systems or quantitative 
metfiods) ; and (3) the planner trained for a special role (e.g. advocate 
planner, urban lawyer, programme administrator, ecologist, change-agent). 

Generally, the approach, taken to train these various types of 
planners is to combine a basic core curriculum with an opportunity to 
specialize within professional education. The core curriculum Is, In 
general, designed to provide students with the basic knowledge and skills 
required In theory and methods of planning and with a common orientation 
: • L:;e planning profession. The number and type of specializations 
•offered to the students vary, of course, but generally they emphasize 
one of the basic planning functions or operations that apply to a broad 
range of agency types, geographic scales or planning problems, e.g. 
rf'S'Mrcli and analysis, design, or implementation and coordination: or 

ivo an arcal focus, e.g. project planning, city planning, metropolitan 
planning, or regional planning; or have a functional or problem-area 
focus, e.g. transportation, housing, health; or emphasize one of the 
**new" planning specialities or roles, e.g. systems analysis, ecology, 
advocacy planning. 

Ontario (and the rest of Canada) has been experiencing the same 
^r^•Iuls. t.'ntil recently, despite tlie waning of demand for traditional 
pla-^.ning general ists, the Ontario . planning schools have been training 
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this type of planner; at the same time, many of the newly evolving 
spi-c I'll ist jol)s In planniUc; offices at the local and repional Kvl»1s 
and in functional agencies and departments (e.g. jobs requirin;\ systems 
analysts, regional economists, or sociologists) have been filled by 
v'.radiiates fron 4)ther academic training programmes. (Ontario Kconoinic 
r.ouncil, op. cit., p. 41.) Today, however, the schools, fiUlov.ving the 
trend elsewhere, are attempting to fulfill the need for varying 
professional roles and functions. And, as is the practice elsewhere, 
they arc :tLte".rpt ing to do this by combining a core curriculum with 
fii'lds of specialization. 

However, there is considerable variation among the schools in the 
srope and content of the core curriculum, the extent to which students 
are required to take core courses, and the number and type of fields 
of concentration offered. Toronto, under its new curriculum fornat, 
!jas no required courses at all. Likev/ise, York students (including 
t'nosf taking planning as their area (^f concentration) have no re(|ulred 
courses to cake. Waterloo requires all students to take a 2-term course 
in the philosophy and methods of regional planning and resource development. 
At ()ueen's, under its existing curriculum, approximately 502 of a student's 
course load consists of required courses. 

As expected, the fields of specialization offered by the different 
schools reflect their own perception of the needs of the profession, 
tenpered by the background and interests of the faculty and its ability 
to offer different specialities. Under its new curriculum, Toronto 
offers four fields of concentration from which the students must select 
one he will focus on, namely, (1) ecology and environmental planning; 
(2) planning of urban and regional systems; (3) planning theory ana 
policy analysis; and (A) neighbourhood planning and urban design. 
Wati>rloo requires students to take a minimum of two full or four half- 
courses covering one or more of the following broad areas of specialization: 
(I) quantitative and analytical techniques; (2) the planning process in 
ii regional context; (3) politics, administration and policy-formulation; 
(4) ecology and resources management; and (5) social aspects of planning. 
In addition, all Waterloo students (at the master's level) must prepare 
a thesis, covering one of the following four main areas of specialization: 
(' 1 ) ri»gi onil planning methodology ; (2) resources planning : (3) outdoor 
recreation planning; and (4) social and political aspects of planning. 
These theses emphases strongly reflect the faculty strengths at Waterloo 
and the course themes listed above. 

Waterloo claLns very explicitly that at the master's level it is 
pfiUhicing ''special ist planners.** Tie purpose of the training, it is 
clairr^t'il, is to give their students (who have had some **spec ial ist" 
training at tiie undcrgradiiatc level, e.g. in economics, sociology, etc., 
as well as some work experience) ^^additional exposure to their speciality, 
within a planning context." 
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The York approach, reflecting its Innovative concept of education 
in general, requires the student to develop a Plan of Study early in 
the first semester (tliis can subsequently be revised) in consultation 
with his/her faculty advisor. The student must select a substantive 
area of concentration as the basis for the Study Plan, wit* courses, 
work experience etc, centred around this area of concentration. There 
are no apparent restrictions as to the area of concentration that may 
be selected, except for the availability of a faculty member with the 
Interests and willingness to supervise the work, and the availability 
of courses in the area of concentration. Since York has a large 
faculty, with diverse interests and backgrounds, and offers a large 
number of courses, it is not surprising that there is a large number 
and diversity of areas of concentration currently being studied by 
York students, a greater number and variety than in any of the other 
Ontario schools. The areas of concentration (in Planning) range from 
urban planning, regional planning, and land use planning to recreation 
planning, environmental planning, policy planning, and health planning — 
to mention but some examples. 

Under ttie existing Queen^s curriculum, there is no requirement that 
the optional courses (around 50% of the total) comprise an area of 
concentration. However, the new Director has Indicated that in the 
future uhe School will concentrate its programmes in the area of 
regional planning and development. The reasons for this new focus, 
according to the new Director, stem first and foremost from Dr. Hodge^s 
own background and Interests; hut it is also felt that it relates to 
the vital national and provincial policy issue of regional development, 
to the fact that Queen* s las strength In disciplines complementary to 
planning, and long-standing links to federal government activities, and, 
finally, to the fact that Eastern Ontario offers an excellent labo^'atory 
for research and for illustrating the problems of regional develop.nent. 

As noted earlier, the very nomenclature of the Ottawa degree, namely, 
a Master of Arts in Geography with specialization in Regional Planning, 
points up clearly the direction it takes in terms of fields of 
concentration. 

Based on this brief review of the approach of Ontario schools to 
the training of planners, we offer the following observations and 
recommendations, especially with respect to the core curriculum and 
fields of specialization offered from a province-wide standpoint. 

(\) With tlie emergence of specialists In planning anj of planners 
performing new "roles'*, there is a strong inclination today on the part 
of planning schools to try to ''cover the waterfront" in their fields of 
specialization. This contains the seeds of potential danger, from two 
standpoints: First, there is an inclination to proliferate the 
programmes of study and to minimize or water down the planning 
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I', mpoaont , especially the req.iired core rourses in planning, while 
v.:.l);i.4:iizinj; wori; in tht: r;^ "t: ial Ions. 1 rrospi.'C tive of the niinbiT 
and type of plannin>» specializations offered we believe that a sound 
planning; curriculum should be based on the premise that training 
airii'd at dovuloplnK diversity in planninp roles and/or functions 
should he based upon a core of planniuR knowledv;e and skills that 
are conmion to all planners. This will allow for the fundamental 
coiies iveni'ss of the profession (includiuR a common language r.nd 
tiTPinoloj-.y) , an understand inr> of the broader context within whicii 
v.iricHis planninj» specializations operate, and a measure of flexihilitv 
with respect to career development, for all students irrespective of 
tlie particular speciality they wish to pursue. Accordingly, we 
lielleve that all planning schools should specify a common core of 
knt)wledge and skills, covering basic planning theory, techniques and 
nt'thods, to be required of all students, irrespective of their field 
of specialization. The specific curriculum arrangements for ensurln;; 
tliat students obtain thii^ common core may vary from .ichool to school 
(e.g. through a required set of courses, internships or preceptorships , 
directed studies, etc.). Moreover, wc recognize that the specific 
content of the common core may be subject to variation between the 
schools. We are concerned, as discussed In the seccion on individual 
sc'nools, that Toronto (under its revised curriculum) and Waterloo do 
not subscribe to this view explicitly enough. 

Second, in order for a school to provide students with adequate 
training in a field, there should be at least a minimum critical mass 
of planning school faculty trained, and currently carrying out research, 
in that field, and of students intereswcd in taking the particular field, 
otfierwise, resources are dissipated and there is no concentration of 
faculty or students to provide the kind of interaction required to make 
the field a viable one for study. With most of the Ontario planning 
schools comparatively small and not likely to get much larger (see a 
later section), we suspect that tliey are unable to provide the necci>sary 
critical mass of support in all of the fields they offer. 

Wo would note three approaches or solutions to this problem; each 
of wli^'ii has muc.i to be said for it. The first is for the schools to 
sttltM.L one or two fields in which to offer fields of specialization, and 
ooncentrato their resources therein. Course offerings, faculty 
recruitment and other relevant matters could all be geared to these 
st^K^c-ted fields. This is the approach that the new Diroctoi at Queen's 
is appar^Mitly proposing to take, and we commend him for this. Under 
such an approach, it would be desirable if the schools did not 
duplicate one another and would, in total, span a broad range of 
special l/.ations. Students Interested in studying planiiing in Ontario 
would then select their schools based on the field (s) of concentration 
of ft..' red, 

A second a[)proarh, and one quite different from the previous, would 

•m: n.i.*!w tit) lilo proitnsi: th.it it is impossible for a sln5.;lo school, or 
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oven all 5;chools in total, to adequately offer the full or even 
almost-full range of required specializations, and, also, impossible 
to anticipate the kinds of specialities that will emerge in the future, 
given the rapidly changing character of the planning field. Instead, 
they would provide all students with basic planning training in theory, 
methods, and techniques so that planners can go from one of the new 
roles to another; that is, to provide training in broad, generic planning 
to produce effective planners for a wide range of situations. (This is 
the approach currently being taken in the Department of Policy Planning 
and Regional Analysis at Cornell University. See Jones, 1972, p. 188.) 

A third approach is based on the premise that because of limited 
resources and the fact that the training period in most planning 
educational programmes is no more than two years, planning schools cannot 
do Justice to both basic planning training and training for one of the 
new planning specialities or roles; and that the specializations can best 
be handled by the appropriate related discipline^ in conjunction with 
the planning school. Thus, for students who desire to focus on one of 
these new planning specialities or roles, joint degree programmes with 
the other relevant university departments or schools, should be 
developed. For example, a student wishing to become a "social planner" 
would take a joint degree between planning and social welfare (or 
social work), which would conprise three types of courses: (1) required 
core courses in planning; (2) a few specialist courses in social 
planning offered by the planning schools; and (3) courses offered by 
the social welfare (or social work) department in, for example, health 
and welfare policy> community organization, etc. Where this approach 
is being undertaken (for example, the University of Southern California 
and the University of Pennsylvania, to name but two), the time required 
for a Joint degree (or double-degree) is usually one year less than the 
time required to take both degrees separately, because each programme 
"counts" some credits from the other programme towards its degree. 

(2) There are "fads" in planning, as in all fields and disciplines, 
often reflecting current popular concerns. At the present time two 
of the more popular concerns, related to planning, are: ecology and 
environmental planning, and regional planning and development. We are 
concerned that of the five planning schools, three — York, Wacerloo and 
Toronto — offer "ecology and environmental planning" as primary fields 
of concentration (in the case of York, the whole Faculty, as a matter 
of fact, focuses on this general field, not just the planning component); 
and Toronto (in its new curriculum), Waterloo, Ottawa and Queen's 
(under the proposed plan cf the new Director) stress regional planning 
and resource development. 

Without in any way underestimating the importance of these two 
fields to the Province and, indeed, to society as a whole, we wonder 
whether the heavy emphasis on these two fields does not represent an 
"imbalance" in fucus, from the standpoint of provincial-wide planning 




iUi'(U. This emphasis appears to be at the cost of any serious attontioii 
: • ''J}-y ^>r urb.ii: planniiU',, in Lt-nns of tho systo::i of planning si^hot^ls 
.1- .1 vhulo ixi/opL , L() a li:!;iLi»cl extent, at Toronto and York. Cun.siiler ln>; 
tiiit Ontarin is oxpfirLcil to buc^one even r.ore urbanized in tlu; viMrs 
li:^'.;.!, we v.\Mvlc-r wherti the planners will come fron to deal with the 
atieailaiU urban probloms. 

( ;J ( i) lAtMoj.iii* _Si y.K* of _S>'l}ools 

The nu::'.her '»0 has traditionally been accepted ar; the desirable 
::ini:nu:n ti^tal enrolmeni si;2e for planning education at tlie master's 
lev.' I. With a desired minimum sized faculty of 7 or 8 persons, this 
produce.^ a student to faculty ratio of 5 or 6 to 1. (Tlie current 
r/i-ra^e ratio in T.S. planning scliools is about G or 7 to 1. See 
It/i-r, fiM)tnote 2, p. 272.) The number 40 is based on a 2-year 
»i;r inMik' (and annual incake of 20) and tlie use of studios or laboratory/ 
v.Ml:-»hops .IS a principal method of instruction. These studios, f r^i ^ 
f.xptrr ieUiic , arc best handled in units of 20 students each. 

Mar:v I .S. planning schools have in recent years deliberatelv 
inc reased in siy.c beyond the number 40, largely to able to provide 
:\ -lufr'icient numl»cr of facult"v to cover the number of diverse 
specialities now required, in the proper training of urban or 
re>;i»'aal planners. Indeed, one observer predicts the era of 6 to 1 
sL uK^nt to lacultv ratios in rnasterVs level planning education is 
pr»u)ably over and that we are headed for a typical standard of about 
10 to 1. (:'uuin, September 1972, p. 194.) Moreover, the same observer 
savs, planning schools, to acliicve broad excellence, will require a 
'critical nass" faculty of over 20 full-time equivalents, which means 
t'::aL there will be enrolments exceeding 200 students, (Mann, ibid., 
lad Mann, Autumn 1972, p. 4.) 

As noted earlier (Section IIA), total st ident enrolment, as well 
as annual intake varies ar.ong the five Ontario planning schools. In 
1972/73, t(^r example, Toronto and York had the largest total enrolments 
( );S and 77 respectively) and newly entering class (30 and 38). Waterloo 
(pM ;Lcr's dc-ree programme) and Queen's rank next, with total enrolments 

/ ariuuul \2 and an annual intake of 20. Ottawa iuis the smallest 
student body, 17, and in 1972/73 it took in only 10 new students. 

iiM:s, excc'pt f.^r ^^ttawa, thu Ontario planning scliools have, indeed, 
vfd tiitr iraditional niiniir^um size referred to earlier. Likewise, 
i:i I' r::]-. ui Lru-ir future enrolment plans, all schools, again except for 
'ftav.i iMniil 1977/78), will aciiieve tlie traditional minimum desired 
• ^Si»! ial)K- !•) 

howfVi-r, none of the schools, except for York (if we ccmsider tota l 
' nrul-iiMit ) , [)lan to roacii the much larger iinrolment sizes anticipated 
s«)r.*- obse rvers. 
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The issue of the size of plannlnj;; schools is an Important one 
because of its implications for the cost of planning education. 
There is no question that graduate planning education is costly. 
This not only reflects the fact that graduate education in general 
is costly but is due to several special factors peculiar to graduate 
planning education. These are: (1) as a rule^ there is no 
undergraduate planning programme which can ''absorb** some of the costs 
of graduate degree programmes; (2) because of the changing roles and 
functions of the planning profession^ there is a need for a greater 
number of planning specialists on planning school faculties, none of 
whom necessarily justifies a full teaching load; and (3) Ontario 
schools are small in size. 

The high cost of planning education is a fact of life that must 
be recognized. Those schools which offer undergraduate planning 
programmes as well, such as Waterloo, are obviously In better condition 
financially; while we have no data on this, we assume its costs per 
capita are lower than the other schools. One obvious way for the 
other schools to deal with this problem is to introduce an undergraduate 
programme. We do not recommend this. Short of this, the following 
are some additional ways a school can deal with the high cost of 
graduate planning education: 

(1) it can introduce planning courses at the undergraduate level; 

(2) it can seek research and training grants to support the planning 
faculty-specialists; 

(3) it can introduce mid-career, refresher, and "extension-type** 
courses, both throughout the school year (In the evenings) and 
in the summers (as Queen^s is proposing to do); these tend to 
be **money-makers** and can help defray costs of re ular degree 
programmes; they also serve an Important need; 

(4) it can refuse to attempt to cover many of the possible fields of 
specialization, and rather concentrate, as Queen^s proposed to 
do, in one or two areas; this minimizes the number of faculty 
specialists required. 

FOOTNOTES 

See Table VIA. Note that Hodge used the proportions 85% and 15% 
respectively. 

Hodge assumes that the number of Master's degree graduates of Ontario 
planning schools will amount to 84 per year, or, for the 5-year period, 
a total of 420, of which he assumes, 85%, or 357 will seek employment 
in Canada. 

In 1967, according to Hodge, these groups represent the following 
proportions of all Canadian planners: persons who had immigrated to 
Canada from abroad, 29%; persons with non-planning degrees, 29%; 
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and persons who entered the field with no university training^ 7%. 
Ho assuniod that theso proportions would decline in the 1970' s, with 
a corresponding increase in Canadian-trained planners. 

Typically, the advocate planner is hired by a local citizens or 
neighbourhood organization and paid from funds raised by the group 
itself, or, more often, the planner volunteers his service gratis. 

As discussed in a later section, we are concerned that the University 
of Waterloo doesn't adequately differentiate its three degree 
prosramnics in Planning. 
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TABLE II 

Student and Faculty Populations of Ontario Planning Schools 

(Master's Degree), VillllZ 





1972/73 


Toronto 




A A ■ ■ 1 ^ «* 

rdcuxcy 


0 




68 


F/S Ratio 


1:7 




York 




Faculty 


1 ft 


* 


77 


Students 


r / D i\a t 


1*7 7 


Waterloo 






12 


Faculty 


iidpntfi 


39 


F/S Ratio 


1:3 


Queen * s 




Faculty 


3.7 




38 


Students 


F/S Ratio 


1:10 


Ottawa 




Faculty 


6 


Students 


17 


F/S Ratio 


1:3 



Note: The figures for faculty and students are estimated full-time 

equivalents. The formula used for students is; 1 FT student « 
1 FTE student; 1 PT student - 0.3 FTE student. (See Table I.) 
For facu\ty, the figure for 1972/73 is based on the actual f culty 
list for that year, including the % time spent by each faculty 
member, which was part of the information submitted to ACAP 
(Form 1) . 

*See footnote 3 at end of Summary "Profile^\ 

Includes qualifying students, who are admitted to the first year of the 
M.pl. course and receive apprfiprlate credit; they are not treated 
differently from full master* students. 

Includes faculty in doctoral as well as meter's programme. 
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TAfiLE II A 

Planning Master's Degrees Awarded, 1968/69-1972/73 





l%h/o9 




: 1969/70 1 1970/71 


1971/72 [ 1972/73 


r 

• 


17 


15 


20 


1 

! 21 


17 


i York 


mm mm 






15 


19 


1 

W.itprloo 


5 


7 


8 


9 


8 


Queen * s 








6 


10 


Ottawa 






7 


5 


5 


Total 


22 


22 


35 


56 


59 
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TABLE III 

Country Where Planning Students Obtained 
Their Undergraduate Degree, 1968/69-1972/73 



SCHOOL 


1968/69 


1969/70 


1970/71 


1971/72 


1972/73 




C 


0 


T 


C 


0 


T 


C 


0 


T 


C 


0 


T 


C 


0 


T 


Toronto 


27 


11 


38 


29 


9 


38 


30 


14 


44 


37 


13 


50 


58 


10 


68 


York* 








5 


1 


6 


26 


5 


31 


47 


12 


59 


61 


16 


77 


Waterloo 


23 


9 


32 


40 


10 


50 


43 


13 


56 


48 


12 


60 


52 


13 


65 


Queen's 














18 


1 


19 


35 


2 


37 


35 


8 


43 


Ottawa 








6 


1 


7 


12 


2 


14 


12 


3 


15 


14 


3 


17 


Total No. 


50 


20 


70 


80 


21 


101 


129 


35 


164 


179 


42 


221 


210 


50 


270 


Total % 


70 


30 


100 


80 


20 


100 


78 


22 


100 


80 


20 


100 


81 


19 


100 



C - Canada 
0 - Other 
T - Total 

See footnote 2 In Section I, Sumnary "Profile". 
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TABLE IV 

Undergraduate Discipline of Planning Students, 1968/69-1972/73 

(Percentage Distribution) 



i 

1 * .iJcrgraJudLc 
.i;^. :pl inc 


1968/69 
% 


1969/70 

% 


1970/71 
% 


1971/72 
% 


1972/73 
% 


p....... 

1 

1968/6! 

Ly/lf 7 

% 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Engineering & 














Architecture 


25 


20 


11 


11 


10 


14 


Social Sciences 














& Humanities 


71 


70 


74 


79 


75 


74 


** 














Other 


4 


10 


15 


10 


15 


12 



Includes, e.g., economics, sociology, social work, anthropology, psychology, 
philosophy and history. 



Includes, e.g., physical and biological sciences, business, undergraduate 
degree in planning. 
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TABLE V 
* 

Planning Students With Some Form 



of Financial Assistance 



1 

SCHOOL 


1968/69 


1969/70 


1970/71 


1971/72 


1972/73 




All 


W/A 


All 


W/A 


All 


W/A 


All 


W/A 


All 


j W/A 


Toronto 


38 


10 


38 


29 


A4 


30 


47 


32 


64 


39 


York 






6 


0 


31 


20 


59 


43 


77 


48 


j **** 
Waterloo 


23 


22 


35 


35 


32 


32 


37 


34 


34 


34 


Queen * s 










19 


5 


37 


11 


33 


19 


Ottawa 






7 


7 


13 


8 


14 


9 


16 


11 


Total No. 


61 


32 


86 


71 


139 


95 


194 


129 


224 


151 


Total % 


100% 


52% 


100% 


83% 


100% 


68% 


100% 


66% 


100% 


69% 



All - All Students 
W/A - With Assistance 



Full-time students. 

Includes national and provincial fellowships and scholarships » foreign 
fellowships and foreign government support » teaching and research assis- 
tantships. 

Planning students with assistance estimated by applying the propor- 
tion 38% to the total number of students in the Faculty receiving some 
form of assistance* 

Includes Ph.D. students. 
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TABLE VI 



Geographic Location of Immediate Employment 
of Planning Graduates, 1968/69-1972/73 



' TOTAL 
GRADUATES 

1 
1 


1968/69 


1969/70 


1970/71 


1971/72 


1972/73 


1968/69- 
1972/73 


1 
1 

i 


Ont. 


Rest 


Ont. 


Rest 


Ont. 


Rest 


Ont. 


Rest 


Ont. 


Rest 


Ont. 


Rest 


1 

1 

Number 


15 


7 


17 


8 


19 


15 


34 


18 


40 


18 


125 


60 


1 ^ 

1 


68 


32 


68 


32 


56 


44 


65 


35 


68 


32 


65 


35 



Ont. - Ontario 

Rest - "Rest of World" 



First employment of graduates within six months of being granted degree, 
for those graduates whose immediate employment was known. 
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TABLE VII 

Inmediate Employment of Planning Graduates » 
by Type of Employment, 1968/69-1972/73 
(Percentage Distribution) 



TYPE OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


1 ■ 

1 

1 1968/69 

i 

! % 


1969/70 
% 


1970/71 
% 


1971/72 

% 


1972/73 
% 


1968/69- 
1972/73 

% 


University 


12 


29 


3.5 


17 


7 


13 


Industry 


12 


9.5 


18 


7 


0 


8 


Government 


71 


57 


75 


63 


70 


67 


Other 


4 


4.5 


3.5 


12 


23 


12 


Total 


100 

1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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TABLE VIII 

Projections of Future Number of Graduates (Master's Degree) , 



Ontario Planning Schools, 1973/74-1977/78 



SCHOOL 


1973/74 


1974/75 


19/5/76 


1976/77 


1977/78 


Total 


Toronto 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


70 


York 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


95 


Waterloo 


IJ 


12 


12 


12 


12 


58 


Queen's 


10 


10 


12 


12 


12 


56 


Ottawa 


5 


7 


7 


10 


10 


39 


Total 


58 


62 


64 


67 


67 


318 

















Based on the data on "annual Intake of new students » the total number of 
registered students » and the number of degrees awarded » annually , for the 
period 1968/69-1972/73. We calculate that approximately 50% of the annual 
Intake » or 25% of the total registered students > emerged with ftiaster^s 
degrees during this period. (Compare Tables I and IIA above.) We have 
used these proportions in projecting the future number of graduates with 
master's degrees » based on data provided by each school on projected 
annual intake and total number of registered students by year. (See 
Table I above.) It should be noted that several of the schools submitted 
data on their annual projected number of graduates; these were all higher 
than our figures. It should also be noted that in his projections for 
Canada as a whole « Dr. Ho<jge assumed that 80% of those students entering 
planning schools graduate with a master's degree or diploma. 
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TABLE IX 



Number of Professional Planners, 1967, 1971, 1972, 
1977 and 1981, Canada and Province of Ontario 



YEAR 


1 

j No. of Prof. PI. 


Ontario 
as % 


Net Additions 


Rate of 


Growth 














1 




' Canada 

1 


Ontario 


of Total 


Canada 


1 Ontario 

1 — 


Canada 


Ontario 


1967 


* 

639 


* 

310 


49% 










1971/72 


1,017* 


385 


38% 










1972/73 


1,087 


408 


37% 










1977/78 


1,437 


523 


36% 


350 

over' 72 


115 

over' 72 






1981 


1,645* 


620 


38% 


628 ^ 
over' 71 


235 

over' 71 


61% ^ 
over '71 
or 70 ^ 
per year 


61% ^ 
over' 71 
or 23 
per year 



Sources: Figures with an (*) taken directly from Hodge (1972); other figures 
are estimated or interpolated from Hodge data. Hodge's 1981 fore- 
cast is his "most reasonable" estimate (he made 4 forecasts for 1981) 
and is based on an assumed increase in the ratio of planners to 
population. He assumed a ratio of 0.80 planners to 10,000 urban 
population during the 1970's; his urban population forecast was taken 
from the 1967 forecast undertaken by the Economic Council of Canada. 
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Itu! i vLdUvi 1 Si:luK ) Is 

Aclninist r«it ivc Structure 

Ottawa offers a Master of Arts degrc in Geography (Regional 
Planning). As implied by the nomenclaturj of the degree. Regional 
Planning at Ottawa is offered within the Department of ^u^ography 
and Ke^Uonal Plannin^;. Since 1968, and until recently, Lhe programme 
of studies was offered through the Centre for Regional Studies, an 
arm of the Geography Department. The absence of a separate planning 
degree would seem to contradict one of our criterici for examining 
planning schools. In this respect, the Ottawa situation appears to 
hi' similar to Western Ontario's. The differences, however, which 
Kd us Lo inchule Ottawa (but exclude Western Ontario's planning 
act ivity) are: 

(1) a degree is awarded in ''regional planning", although the 
basic dej^ree, as it were, is in Geography; 

(2) there has been a semblance of a separate programme, e.g. there 
is a "secretary" and "director"; 

(3) there has been long-standing (thougi sometimes contradictory) 
evidence tliat the university is moving towards a separate, independent 
de'/ree programme. 

When the Centre was first established, the University planned the 
development of an independent teaching and research unit, which would 
develop an extensive programme in Regional Planning independent of the 
(iLUjgraphy Department and its programmes. However, in March 1970 an 
Ai)praisals Committee, established to appraise a proposal for a master's 
programme leading to a separtate degree in Regional Planning, recommended 
that the University continue to develop the programme within the context 
of the Department of Geography "until there exists a larger minimum 
group of faculty members devoted exclusively to the new programme". 
There was still hope that development of the programme would be strong 
enough to resubmit the proposal for appraisal by the end of 1973. 
Ilowt^ver, the tieparture of the faculty members responsible for tlils 
sptu' i.i I i zai ion forced the University to change its plaiis and in 
February 197 3 the Centre for Regional Studies was formally terminatetl 
by a decision of the Senate. As of this moment, according to the Dean 
of (iraduate Studies, the University no longer plans to establish a 
separate master's programme in Regional Planning before the end of the 
197^/76 academic year. 

It should [)e noted that the first two groups of graduates were 
awarded an M.PK dev:ree, because of tne commitments made by the previous 
i)iri'( ri)r (rormii tment s he was clearly not entitled to make). The dec ision 
to twifill these iM^mm i rment s was a special ad hoc Senate decision, and 
.vMs ni>i e !!iL Lm !)r inicrpreit'cl (at Ln.U time at Ic.ist) as reprtrseiit ing 
future university poliKtfi 
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Fa cult y i^ual ity *uid S izy 

Tntil rci.c'iitly, tlu- Taculty were short in aeademie credentials 
in teaeiiin^; and resiMrcli. The Oherlander/Alonzo appraisal rcpt)rl 
was most poinueii on this question, recommended tliat tliere was a iwal 
for Hiew facility, at such faculty should be of high academic qiuility, 
and that tiiey should have liad some prior academic or professional 
experience. Indeed, as already noted, they felt that unless and until 
this was ih)ne, tlie university should continue the programme witliin 
(;eox;raphy. 

The recent appointments to the faculty, plus the n3w ones 
i-tfoctive 1973/74 (2 new FIE staff members), are indeed, more impressive 
in this regard, and clearly reflect an attempt to rectify the early 
faculty short -comings . 

Ilowi'ver, there is still a serious problem associafed even with 
these new appointments, stemming from the basic administrative issue 
discussed above; that is, none of these new faculty members have b<^en 
trained specifically in urban and/or regional planning. Tliis, of 
course, reflects the basic fact that Planning is still combined with 
(leography, so that it is natural that the Department will want to 
appoint geographers who, at the same time, might have some interest 
in Kegional Planning. (The geographers might also believe that all 
regional planners should be geographers!) A related problem is that 
none of the new appointments will devote full-time to planning; each 
is allotted some percentage of their time to Geography, usually a 
large one. 

We feel this indecision on ehe part of the University is a pity, 
in view of tiie importance of bilingurlism in Canada today, it is 
inportant that there be a high quality, dynamic planning programme 
at iJttawa because of the bilingual character of the existing programme 
and its geographic location. This in itself should continue to attract 
students of a high quality. Also, the programme has support of the 
administration and related departments, and appears to iiave tlie requisite 
space, 1 ibrary fac il it les , etc . But , t his obj ect ive will not be rea li;^ed 
* '^"^^ until the existing programme becom e s a separate, independent 
iinj_t wj 1 1 1 i t own n amed degree, e.g> tlie M.Fl . 

Morali! is being adversely affected by university indecision regarding 
the future status of the programme. It is our impression that tlie 
geographers are as unhappy about this indecision (tlie problem has been 
.1 continuing "nrK)se" around them) as are those faculty members directly 
conci-rneil with tile Kegional Planning programme, since the proljlem has 
l)i'on .1 "noose" around thenu 

Tnlt'ss And until the university decides to establish a sep.iratt:, 
indeprtuh.tit unit and provides the necessary financial and other support 




ctM!imfnsuraL t» with establishment of such a unit, we consider that 

wo add iti ona l tacu li y Hhi)uKl be appointed and tliat tlio curren t plans 

!^}^^JJ}S'SS1\1:}\ SySJL}. .^Jl^liH^^ilL *^iQ s tudents by 1977/7 8 should be put 
as ide> 

(^[' LEU'S 

Ad mia is trat i Vi.' Strut: ture 

Tlie School of Urban and Regional Planning awards a Master of 
riaiuiin^ de).;ree, and is an independent unit within the School of 
(iradiiate Studies and Research and is not attached to any otlier Faculty 
r>r Di^partiTient. I'ntil recently it was governed by a l^olicy Conuulttee 
roriprised of representatives from related disciplines as well as Llie 
SvhoolVs teaching; staff. This has now been replaced by a permanent 
KaiMiUy Board, cijaired by the Dean of Graduate Studies, who is also 
thf Dud^cLarv Otficer, These changes will give the Director a clearer 
l)astt frt>m which to approach other departments within the University. 

l'niK»r tht! existing curriculum each student must take a !;rou[) of 
sev*.n i' ore courses and present a master's thesis or report in Planning: 
the re-iaining, approximately, 50% of a student's programme is comprised 
of elective subjects. Students are encouraged to take courses in other 
departments and most do this extensively. 

The luiv; Director plans that the School should concentrate its 
pro^ra^lmes in the area of regional planning and development over the 
next five years. Several factors have motivated this decision. This 
aspect of planning relates to the vital national and provincial policy 
issuij of regional development. Moreover, Queen's has subscantial 
strength in disciplines complementary to planning as well as It/n;; 
sLandin,; links to federal government activities. The situation of 
Oilmen's within Eastern Ontario offers an excellent laboratory for 
illustrating the problems of regional development. In addition, tlie 
new Director proposes to establish external programmes of service to the 
profession, including mid-career training. Such programmes it is liopcd, 
will also bu particularly valuable to the people and institutions of 
1 1; i s Viiy, i oil . 

In .uldition to Its new curriciilar focus (^n regional plaiuiing and 
di-ve lopnurnt , the new Dire ctor has obtained approval for several other 
academic changes. To begin with, he envisages only a modest t?xpansion 
in thi- !>asic M.IM. academic t)rogramme. Rather the School will enlarge its 
.ii t i vl I ii!s tnrr)ugh new progran.mes of regional research, service to the 
pl uinin;: ;)r u\»ss ion , and planning assistance to its region, liastern 
' )nt .ir i n. 

LiLli ^ 1' ' * * 1 ^ t:y an 1 1_ _Sjz e 

-."st serious coiuxTn wc iiavt* about the t^ueun's pro;;rarune is 
tru' si/.i- .M its faculty. By any reasonable standards, the School requires 
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at least 6 PTE faculty to take care adequately of Its projected 
enrulnionts. One possible way out of this problem (assuming additional 
funds for faculty hiring will not be forthcoming) is to make better 
use of the resources to be made available at the Summer Institutes 
which the new Director plans to establish regularly. For example, 
the School might consider using the invited professionals and academics 
not only for the special service-type lectures, but also for academic 
purposes; the regular degree students, who can now attend the lectures 
might receive credit for them, and, also, the visitors might be asked 
to supervise the research of the Planning students while in residence 
during the summer months. 

In terms of quality, there is good reason to have optimism for 
the future. The new Director comes with good credentials (in terms 
of experience, researcli, publications, and teaching) and with clear, 
far-reaching, and in some instances innovative plans for the School. 
This, in itself, augurs well for the future of the School. In 
addition, two of the staff whom we met impressed us, one of whom has 
a joint appointment with Law. The Director's next few appointments 
are critical, in terms of setting the future tone and quality of the 
School, fortunately there are only two tenured faculty Including 
the Director, and Dr. Hodge was able to obtain a postponement of two 
tenure decisions. 

Students 

The non-planning faculty representatives with whom we met said 
that Planning students are not as good as their students or graduate 
students at Queen's in general; that their impression is that there 
are too many I5-Planning students. Data provided us by the Acting 
Director of the School, covering the period 1970/71-1972/73, on the grade 
point average of Planning entrants (the applicants' records at the 
universities from which they graduated converted into the Queen's 
grading system), seemed to confirm this impression. However, at our 
meeting with some of the students from the School, we were impressed 
with their alertness and seriousness, and we understand current 
applicants are of high quality. 

Related Department s 

III our ineotlngs with the administrative officers of the University 
ai)d the representatives of other departments, we were told in no 
uncertain terms that interdepartmental cooperation was a long-standing 
tradition at Queen's, and that no barriers exist to cooperation with 
Planning. Ai the same time, the departmental representatives made it 
clear that they thought the Planning students were at a lower level of 
preparation for graduate study than their own, and, in addition, 
expressed open skepticism about the competence of the Planning Staff. 
As aotetl above, our own fet^lings on these matters are somewhat mixed, 
but in no w.iy as nejMtive as those of th(^ other departments. Ve 
strongly suspect that these negat^e attitudes reflect Queen^s strong 
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and loag-standin^; discipline traditions which are making departments 
skeptical and suspicious of a new academic programme. The Director, 
and his I'niversity, must evolve ways of dealing with this. 

WATERLOO 

Administrative Structure 

Ihe School of Urban and Regional Planning is a separate 
administrative unit within the Faculty of Environmental Studies. 
The otlier units contained within the same Faculty are: Department 
of Man-Environment, Department of Geography, School of Architecture. 
The School of Urban and Regional Planning offers planning education 
and training at all three degree levels: a bachelor's degree in 
environmental studies (B.E.S.), and an M.A. and Fh.D. in Regional 
Planning and Resource Development. As implied in an earlier section, 
we are concerned that there is not a clearer distinction between 
these three degrees as to their purposes and ••output** in terms of 
the job market for the graduates. As we noted earlier, we believe 
that if there is to be an undergraduate programme in planning, it 
should be designed as pre-professlonal training (or as a good base 
from which to pursue graduate work in a variety of' social sciences 
or environmental studies) with the master's degree programme as 
the major entry point into the planning profession. By contrast, 
the Waterloo faculty sees graduates of their undergraduate programme 
as directly becoming professionals and the master's programme as 
focusing on research. Even assuming the validity of this concept, 
we wonder what Waterloo sees as the purpose of its doctoral degree, 
which traditionally is thought of as a research — and teaching — oriented 
degree (also producing high-leve^ professionals for operational 
agencies). As a matter of fact r impression of the doctoral 
programme here (based on a carefux study of the course requirements 
and discussions with faculty and doctoral students) is that it 
represents just a ••little more of the same^^ in relation to the 
master's programme; an opportunity for the student to dig deeper 
into his/her specialization. 

We recommend that the Waterloo Faculty review its several degree 
programmes with the objective of more clearly defining their differences 
and reflecting these differences in a revised curriculum. 

Curriculum and Academic Prosrammes 

We are concerned that there is so much emphasis in the curriculum 
and student, papers/projects on ecological/natural environmental problems, 
at the expense of a focus on planning as such. This emphasis was 
pronounced, for example, in practically all of the student theses 
and s*^udent project papers we sampled. While of undoubtedly high 
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quality^ these papers displayed no, or at best very little, planning 
input. IiuliH'd, Wi- felt that most of them could Just as easily have 
' een written in a Department of tieoftraphy or Watural Kesources. 
The material we sampled may be a-typlcal. But the fact that the 
School sent it to us, when we asked for examples of the best student 
work, concerns us nevertheless. 

There sliould be no misunderstandinR about the point we are 
.'Kikiivj; here. There uhviiiusly is a place for ecological and environmental 
studies training and research in universities: indeed, some work in this 
area certainly should be undertaken In a planning school. Nor do we 
question the quality of the work being carried out in the Waterloo School, 
either by students or faculty. What we object to is that it appears to 
be the major programme focus of the school and is being done under the name 
of Planning. It seems to us that this work is an extension of the 
undergraduate degree programme called Man-I-nvironment , and that *it should 
be explicitly recognized as such. Instead of its being part of the 
programme of the School, consideration might be given to encompass it 
within the Department of Man-Environment Studies: this unit then would 
encompass the existing bac[ielor*s programme in this field plus those 
phases of the current master's and doctoral programmes which are 
concerned with ecology and man-environment studies. The I^lanning 
School could reorganize its curriculum and faculty resources to 
concentrate more on planning problems, theory and methods. 

Faculty Quality and Size 

The faculty of the School is generally of very high quality. There 
is also a wide variety of disciplines represented among the faculty. 
However, this itself is the source of one of its weaknesses. Most 
faculty are highly specialized and ''peripheral*' to the central subject- 
matter of planning, theory and methods. Few of the full-time faculty 
were specifically trained in l^lanning, at either the master's or Ph.D. 
levels. This issue of faculty specialization is related to the basic 
one discussed above, namely, what in our judgement appears to be an 
overemphasis on ecology and man-environment studies. 

We are also concerned about the recent loss of several senior 
faculty members. If viewed on an individual basis, there is justification 
ill eacli case, and no cause for worry. But wfien seen as part perhaps of 
a "pattern", it does give us cause for concern that perhaps they may have 
been related to some internal problems in the School. 

R elations with Other Units 

The School has very close relationships with the Department of 
Map-Lnvironment Studies. Three members of the School's faculty have 
joint appointments with the Department, members of the Department serve 
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as advisors to M.A. stiulcnts in the School, while others serve 
on students* thesis advisory committees. 

At the graduate level, the strongest links are with the 
Department of Geography, Half of the graduate courses offered ii. 
the Sc\\ool are cross^listed with Geography: half of these are given 
by StTliool faculty and half by Geography faculty. In addition, 
Geography faculty are advisors to School M.A. students, and vice 
versa. 

Finally, the School has developed some relationships with 
otiicr universities. For example, two of the School's faculty have 
taught courses at Guclph, one of them on a regular basis. 



I'he York Faculty of linvironmental Studies offers a wide range 
of multi-disciplinary graduate activities focusing on man/environment 
relationships in a variety of priibler-sett in;',s , ami leading to the 
de>:ree of M.aster in l-nvironmental Studies (M.L.S.). Accordingly, 
our major discussion and evaluation of this Faculty is found in I'art 
Two of this report, whore environmental studies programmes are 
tliscussed. Here, we shall confine our remarks to what we have been 
referring to throughout Part One of this report as the so-called 
"planning component" of the York P'aculty. 

U'hile York students select an Area of Concentration as veil as 
membership in one of four Programme Groups (Practice in Intervention, 
Practice in Analysis, Theory in Intervention, or Theory and Methodology), 
the Faculty does not formally — for curriculum, administrative, or other 
purposes — classify students according to their specific focus or area 
of ronren^rat ion. The programme treats the entire student body as a 
total integrated group in which each individual area of concentration 
may be expected to embrace aspects of the total curriculum. Moreover, 
the ^'acuity is quite adamant that it is not a planning school nor is 
it educat ing/ training professional planners. 

^'Vertiieless, it is quite clear that a large proportion of its 
students select "planning", or some aspect of planning, as their Area 
of Goncentrat ion; that many of these students view urban and/or 
regional planning as their career-goal and, indeed a large number 
of them have obtained jobs in planning agencies or in planning units 
within functional departments of government; and that the Town 
Planning Institute of Ganada has recognized those York students with 
pl.innin;^, as tlieir Area of Concentration as qualifying for membership 
in the Institute, on the same terms as the graduates of the more 
"traditional" planning schools. The Faculty hopes that those of its 
products wlu) enter the planning profession will mould the profession 
to meet their indi^ij^ual capacities to serve society, and has no 
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ot)vioiis wish to tailor Its proRramme to the demands of any professional 
ImuIv, buL it is still true that it will, In spite of itself, continue 
ti) produre a substantial number of professional planners. 

As noted earlier, based on data supplied us, it turns out that 
approximately 38% of the York students select planning as their Area 
of Com-entrat Ion (including, among others, social i lanning, recreation 
plani;ing, and healtli planning, as well as the more traditional flolds 
such as urban or regional planning). Most of them are also members of 
the Practice in Intervention Programme (Iroup. We have used this 
percentage to calculate the relevant data for the so-called planning 
i4)mponent at York throughout this report and treat this component as 
if it were, so to speak, a separate planning school on par witli the 
other Ontario planning schools that we have reviewed. 

The Associate Dean of the Faculty, in his covering notes trans- 
mitting the data on planning concentrations (which we requested), 
i!xplained that those who designate planning as their area of 
concentration do not exhaust the total number involved in the field 
of "planning** as normally defined. Many students who have not used 
the term "planning" are in fact involved in planning courses and 
developing planning principles and practice in their Area of 
Cionrentratiou. He also notes that a recent survey of the educational 
objectives of students in the main introductory planning course, 
indicated that less than one-half saw themselves as moving tow.irds 
career -set tings considered to be coincident with the normal objectives 
of students in a conventional urban and regional planning programme. 
We acknowleige and commend this, for, undoubtedly, those students 
who do not see their career-settings as being coincident with the 
tradiLionai objectives of urban and regional planning students will 
fulfill the new planning functions we anticipate in the future. 

rORONTO 

Toronto's planning programme is the oldest and most established 
of all the planning schools in Ontario (and ranks second in all of 
Canada), It formally began in 1954/55 as the Division of Town and 
I\e;.',ional Planning, offering a one-year graduate course leading to a 
diploma. In 1963, thj present 2-ycar M.Sc. in Urban and Regional 
Planning was instituted and four years later, the reconstitution of 
tlie School of Architecture led to the establishment of the present 
Department of Urban and Regional Planning which, togetI»er with the 
di?partments of architecture and landscape architecture, now form a 
Flew Faculty, 

Partly because it is one of the oldest, bun equally important, 
because it has enjoyed a deservedly gooi reputation, Toronto has 
consistently experienced continuing growing enrolments, and !ias been 
responsible for a significant number ol Canadian-trained planners over 
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tlu- years. IJv .Uiiuj 1972, Toronto liad conferred the master's 
tk'>;rfc in pl.uuiiii^* on a total, ot* some i'JO persons, which is second 
to the University of British Columbia (193) in the number of 
>;raduatos In plannin^^ with a master's degree. (Ilodge, 1972, 
up-dated by data from the Toronto and UBC pianninji; schools.) 

Tntil 1971 tlie size of the school's teaching staff remained 
more i^r Uss stal^le. Since then, it increased from a full-time 
iMjuivalent staff of 8-1/A to ll-l/A in the 1973/7A session. This 
addeil strenr.th was achi<}vevl mainly through new c ross-appo intmi!ats 
with f icultv monbers in other university departments* The School's 
f.UMilty members are highly qualified and well-trained, many of them 
in i:ity iind regional planning. They are quite active with nheir 
own research, and in general, have a noteworthy publication record. 
These remarks do not apply, of course, to every faculty meiaber, 
hut do cliaracterize the Faculty as a whole. 

The Toronto planning programme has traditionally been oriented 
towards providing a solid and thorough training for professional 
planners. This is reflected in its curriculum, the background and 
training of its faculcy, and the types of thesis topics selected by 
tlu! students. In particular, until receutly, when it introduced a 
revfstfd curriculum, the Sciiool considered that tliere does exist a 
basit' core of knowledge and skills in planning and required this of 
all students. We subscribe to this view, for reasons discussed in 
an earlier section, ami consequently, believe it unfortunate; and 
unwise tliat its new curriculum no longer requires all students to 
take a basic set of common core courses. We would urge the faculty 
to r. -evaluate this decision. 

Despit'j declining enrolments in Ontario universities, tiu! Toronto 
planning si'.hool lias not as yet experienceil any falling-of in tlie 
number and quality of its applicants. On the contrary, according to 
tlie report of the school to ACAP, the number of qua if led applirants 
in 1971/72 rose by 227. from 1970/71, to over two hundred. This trend 
has existed for the past several years, .md the school anticipates 
that the number of qualified applicants will ri'- even higher. Tlu! 
sciioo 1 a 1 so reoort s that dur ing recent years . here have been many 
inquiries regarding the possibility of pursuing a doctoral programme. 
However, the Toronto school does not propose, in its statement o\' 
future plans, to increase its enrolment until it is satisfied on 
two issues: 

(1) It is concerned that die demand for practicing planners may 
not rise sufficiently enou..h to absorb the large number of 
new planners w!io will graduate from Ontario uni^^ersities over 
the next five years. As we discussed in an earlier section, 
we !)4 lieve that there will be a demand high enough to absorb 
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thti supply of m?w planninR graduates, as projected by the 
t)ntario schools, including Toronto, but do not envision 
at this time any need for expansion beyond that. So, in 
this regard, we would agree with the Toronto faculty that 
it should not exceed its planned enrolments (for the 
master's degree) of 25-30 new students per year during 
tile next five years. 

(2) The Toronto school Is opposed to Increasing Its enrolments 
unless and until there Is substantial improvement In Its 
space resources and facilities. We strongly agree with this 
conclusion, for these are totally Inadequate for the existing 
student body and faculty, let alone for an expanded stu'ent 
and faculty population. Indeed, from our standpoint, this 
situation is the one outstanding negative note In the entire 
Toronto planning picture. As a matter of fact, this Is so 
serious a problem that we would recommend that the school's 
proposed Ph.D. programme should not be begun until and unless 
it is rectified. At a minimum, there would be an urgent need 
for quiet working space for doctoral students, as well as 
common, large rooms for seminars and joint research projects. 

The latter point logically leads to the issue of Toronto's 
proposal to institute a doctoral programme in planning. The 
Committee which appraised Toronto's proposal in 1971, while approving 
it in principle, did raise several questions, one of them being the 
availability of those existing faculty members who have been designated 
the key participants in a future doctoral programme to devote the 
required time and energy to doctoral students, because of their 
current heavy commitments to the master's degree students. The faculty's 
answer to this is that new cross-appointments, and the continued use of 
three practising consultants to teach planning practice (which absorbs 
a great deal ot time and energy) in the M.Sc. programme, will permit 
senior staff to concentrate on the research and related activities 
of the doctoral programme. We agree with this, but would caution 
that the number of persons currently designated for participation in 
the doctoral programme should not diminish; otherwise, the programme 
could suffer in quality, for though the plans call for an annual 
intake of around 4 doctoral students per year (yielding a total of 8 
in any year — a number which we think is reasonable) the school only 
barely achieves a sufficient number of faculty to justify a doctoral 
programme. 

Related Departments 

The school appears to have fairly \ood relations with other 
university departments and units, as r* ^ected in the number of 
cross-appointmento, the service course . offers to undergraduates 
in Architecture and Applied Science and '.ngineering, the joint 
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sponsorship of a graduate seminar with the Faculty of Social Work; 
the numhcr of M.A. aiul Ph.D. tiV.mnI ttees for geography, forestry, 
architecture, and eivil engineering students on which planning 
facMiltv momhers serve, and research ties with the Institute for 
Knvi ronniental Sciences and the Centre for Urban and Community 
Studies. Yet, despite these links with other university teaching 
and rc^soarch units, we stll' feel that the school Is not fully 
exploitln^» the distinct advantages Toronto offers for inter- and 
multi-disciplinary work. Indeed, we agree with the comment of one 
member of the ori^^lnal Ph.D. appraisals committee that these 
linkages could perhaps be better forged If the Planning Department 
was separated from the Kaculty of Architecture and placed 
administratively in some other unit of the university, such as the 
Scliool of Graduate Studies. The place of the Department within 
thr .ulmi nistrat i ve structure of the University should be re-examined 
S(; that these advantages can be utilised. 
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IV. PLuinirii^ iUn-onnu iulat ions 

(1) liie pri>pi)stHl IMi.i). prograinmtj iu Urban and l<e>;ional Planning at tlu? 
InivcTsity of I'lironto shoulil be pernricted Co proceea, wicli the 
cnrDlmcnt projtv.cions in that proposal regarded as satisfactory. 

(2) rho Iniversity of Waterloo sliould be requested to review the 
rt'laL ionships bcLweuii tiie D.E.S., and Ph.D. in Planning, and 
?:he rci ationships between the progran\niCS of f:he School of Urban and 
!le^lon:il Planning and the ^^raduate work of other departments in the 
K.u-ult> of Knvlronmental Studies. This review should ise;ue in a 

i learor understanding of the Faculty':- policies on the following: 

(ii) The relationship between the MA. and Ph.D. programmes in 
PI ami in;;. 

(b) The extent to wliich the M.A. degree has objectives t'.at 

oolncide with, or are different from, the master's t'egree in 
Planning in other Ontario universities. 

(^:) The relationship between Planning education and research in 

the SchdoL and wider work in environmental studies, especially 
oc.olo<;ical ana land* use studies. 

:^)te: We wish to eiuphajize once more that this recommendation is 
not to be understood as implying an adverse judgement on the quality 
of the teaching or research associated with the Faculty of 
Environmental Studies as a whole, or the School of Urban and Regional 
Planning in particular. We regard the quality as high. We do not, 
therefore, recommend that the School's graduate programme be appraised. 
We d) think, however, that the School is concentrating on matters 
wliich mi'^ht well be done within the Faculty, but are not the School's 
speiific concerns, and that its own specific concerns are being 
overlooked in consequence. 

( i) The r'niversity of Ottawa should not increase the enrolments in the 

pr«>Rraninii» leading to the M.A. in Geography (Regional Planning) unless 
and until tiiis programme attains a greater degree of autonomy. We 
interpret this to ;i«ean (a) a separately named Planning degree, (b) a 
si':).irate administrative unit» distinct from TTeoj^raphy. If this 
luLunony is not achieved by 1976, we can only recommend that the 
pi'ofcTran:iT:i» be iii)praised once more. 

Oui'im's I'niversitv shoulJ give it^ new Director more tangible forms 

support, in trie \orn\ of a niinimuni staff coniplement of six full- 
Linie equivalent faculty by 1976. In spite of the valiant work now 
b»*in^; clon^; under difficulties, we can only recommend tliat if this 
incroasfHl support is not f orthcom in;.' , the programme at Queen's should 
bi* «i!^pra i5;od. j 
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()) '»Mi* '.;i-iu-r.il rvri»!:r.ifUtI.il i«»n in Wwi \wo ri'>\at\l i uj: .1 it-shii't i»Mi in 
st.ift -sttuN-iit rat io at York is, uT ci^nrsi-, to (aluiu ti) .ippiv 
a ti»rti(^ri to tlu- studtMUs who t»U!i-t a planning. (•.(UKcnt rat ion . 

(U) Siihjt'i L Lo Lho spi'i il ii- roi-oininciulat ions abovi', wo do not hv.v. thai 
Liu- t-n. ri> 1 ; It pro • i-r L i . 'Us «>! t lu- T I ann i uy. i.riv».ranuiu*:J in tMU ar i o 
universities for rJu- next iivi! years ean he shi)wn to hit too hi>',h. 
U'e ili> not think, Lherolori*, Lliat i.-nt ri!iu-hjnint for einploymenL 
reasons woiiKI hi' just if Led at this time. 

( ") .-.i- ari- ii)ni i:rn»'d al>ont the nni.iher of plani;in;; spi»i!ia 1 i /.at ions 

tMfii t»r thi' plannin;/ s^ljools is attempting, to offer, and at t'no 
preih>minance of pro^rannnes with a regional ratljer than an nrhan 
iTiphasis. '.u' strou.-. roeoiimcipd that the sclioi)ls attiimpt ti; 
alloi-ati- plaiinin;'. S!)t» i a 1 i ;^at i ons hetwt^en theivso.l Vi»s witli a 
tartrate r revMrd \ or haLnu'e and a rjori; realistic rec(?j;n i t it)n of the 
lir.iits of a snia 1 1 -s i/ted pr u^^ranHnc . In pnriicnlar, we recomuiend 
tiiat tMih of tiu? schools should offer no more than three fii^lds 
i)f >;piH* i.il i/tat ion, that tlu: selection of the anpri>priate fiel-.is 
sni>nld ri-fliut backv^ronnd and interests of the faculty, its 

al)ility to offer liifferent specialities, and the s'ize i^f the 
- ^l*h^••.•'l: that ri>ronto should c*onsidv.:»" forusin}» on urhp.n pli'nninf;; 
that insofar as possible: no duplication shouhl occur amony, the 
srho)Is buf:, in total, they should span a broad ranj;e of those 
spec ial i;:at ions which meet the future plannin{; needs of the 
I'roviui'e. 

(3) While we do not in ^'.eneral favour the introduction of professional 
planninv, training.; at tlje rndergraduatc level, we do take the view 
tljat a planning; school should offer some undergraduate course-work 
open to students in tlie univnrslty at large, if only on th«; ground 
that a professional academic unit sliOuld not be wholly parasitic 
on ti)e main organism of the university. Such an educational 
contribuliun can only be in the economic interest of the school 
Itself. 

(9) We stroii>.'.lv recommend that in tlje interests of the Planning 
profession, and in their own economic interests, the Ontario 
university planning schools enter seriously into the area of mid- 
i-arcfr and refresher courses for practising planners. Such mid- 
cat' L»t r trainiu'^, hovvt.ver, should not be confused with the work of 
tiur :»iasti'rVs de '.rci* pro'/,raim!ies currently offered. 
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p.\;n i::>:vi::o:;Mr.Nr.\i. sn i)ii:s 



I. IraJUi'ms uul Innovat i<)n 

A r;at i sfaiiory dtM'iniLion of linv i ronnental Studies, even within 
the L^Mil* inc::vnt s o\ ^*.raLlnaif tc-achin;; and rosuarch, Iti a difficult and 
TDnplt^x ass i v;n:uiMit . i'Ik! interaction of ihu natural sciences, si^cial 
siii'nios, IkmIiIi si* it?nit!S, as well as the many professional faculties 
an»i srriools with respons ib i I it i t?s iu tlie resource fields ari? almost 
tliri-ctiv or indirect Iv concfrniMl with man and his environment. Much 
v^.»riv, rnursr, at tin' ••radu.itt- level lias been done for years in most 
Mai Vt!rs i I iL's in at h'ast some areas of this subject. Recent emphasis 
on trie- UL-ed for better identification of environmental studies in 
•!ra<iuate work has devel(>:H;d. As stress\*d earlier, this report has 
Ih i a itriitly di'si^Mied to inc lude only those arcjas in graduate schools 
t'jat havf bufu formally designated as Knv i ronmontal Studies. This 
obviously precludL!.; substantial activities in environmental areas that 
nave developed in the health sciences, agriculture, forestry, engineering, 
and :nanv otiier schools and faculties. 

A basic feature of tlie conventional paradipm of natural and social 
sc iencc-— whet her the subject matter is pliysical, the e«.rth, life, 
bi»havioural or political — is the axiom that a hierarchic stracif ication 
auil structi^ring pertnits the most effective division of labour. The w^vy 
in which scientific disciplines have arisen, have evolved and have sorted 
out their respective roles is mute evidence of the influence of this 
axiom. K/ic'n discipline maintains an internal hierarchic concepturalizat ion 
and is itself one level within a larger hierarchy. But a formal division 
of labour within or between disciplines should always remain tentative, 
else it ireases to be a convenience and becomes a constraint. We are now 
well into I process of resorting and restructuring intellectually and 
institutionally. This has bee i one of the implicit goals of the 
envi ronnuntal renaissance of recent years, but it may be larger than that 
in motivation and scope. Some of the events include a form of organization 
in some of tl.e newer universities not fully congruent with the disciplinary 
taxonomy and structure of older universities; and a proliferation of 
interd isc: ipl inary institutes and courses within tho?e universities on which 
the old-styli' Lliinkin^'. oa disciplines remains. Reorganizations in 
^'.overniuent tii it havt? cut tiirough old department-discipline alliances have 
ilso octuirred. 

iliis is not simply sono minor housec leaning within the ivory tower. 
Tiie statUN of various ilisciplines within the priority order of the power 
hierarciiy is ciianging, in academe and elsewhere, with hurt to some and 
t«i:^purary trauma to all. li) some extent Liie process is a struggle between 
ref'^rinin,.', forces and vested interiists: to recognize this is to take the 
first step toward miti>;atiiy unnecessary trauma. 

Knv i ronmental ists concerned about pollution, our health or that of 
otijer living tilings, as well as ecologists worried al)Out the state of 
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viriiHi^ ffSiMiri-fs , kivw v»'irs r/.t^ that tlu^ir iMn]i.ii>;ns ini;)l icil a 
ifi»»r»Mh::; i»(Miv.'. inti'I li'it ual as wi-ll as an i nj;l i t iil icMia I ri-l ornuit ii)n. 
t i'tis i.lt^r iiii; iu»w \\ir tin* prui'i-ris lias »ilrtMilv conic, llutrc should be an 
uli'qiuitf basis of cxp^^T i iiici' to iuT:iiit soik^ cfft'clivc planning of how 
l!u' rori»r::;al i on ;::i'Iit v.-oiitinuc. liul r*itiMK»il plannin;^ cU)cb rt^quirc Lhal 
a .•tnu'i'pliia I fraru'Vork »'xisf. Sij::i. v/Iiat :'>araib>xii-a 1 1 v , rational plannin.: as 
Hi^w ;.:onfrally practisfii assur^'^^s tlial all fra.riowi^rks will riMuain partial, 
i nriMiip 1 1.' t an'.l liion l)ocoriic obsolete l iius,, Lbo minimal anil riialisLic ^o il 
oi planners nay be to rt;Juce the amount of confusion ami Irustration 
iui'vital^lv ass<H* iati'il with the politieal process. 

\ fi'rber «M a?u)r«Mi:liLS are I;ein:'. taken by Ontarii^ univiirs i t ies ti) • 
,.t i-t jM-ri ^'iveii ne».'ds iDr eiw Lr(jn;;ienta 1 crainin); at the post-graduate 

I be pro«.;.ranii.:t!S have been establ isl«eil in part in response t(^ a 
r»-iM i n.-ed f.M* a t o::u»r<-iiens ive or i nt ;v'.ra tinl approaeli in soh'Ln;.; 
. fiv i r-'f. ai a I : MM ii.eritMU pr*)!) I ems • Tiie percept ions of "env i ronii.* nt " 

iiiil "»'av i ronir'tMit a 1 n iiia/.i'P.ii'nt" vary widely and refhict professional or 
vi i .si- i n I i n.irv Ijjasi's i)r viewpoints. Hence, tlie en>;inei-'r may perceive 
*Miv i :tMit a 1 Mna/.v.'; !ent in terms of pt»llution ah.it iMi^ent or waste treatm^jnt 
;>riM-f ' ss i n-:, lur biolo.-.ist ia ti;rr!s of ecosysteris riana.'.enient and environmental 
i:.pi» liur social scientist in tia':.is of intervention, liftt styles, public 
attituiles auil societal cliani^e, and tlu* architi:ct in ti^rms of physical desi{\n 
and a»'Stnctics. Kacii perceives a j^art (or sub-systiiij of our whole 

nv i rt;a; t-nt a 1 system. 

> ! I ec t i ve 1 y , tli^n, the universities lend credence lo a broad 
pi-r.'i'pt i i)n i)\ '*(Mivi ronmeru" , .md t^'en tiiat c)f a manar,«?vi*/nt system which 
strives f.>r a ::iore adequate; balance between man's activities and tlie 
iM'o- plivs i ca I systi^m. The environmental movement, as reflected by environmental 
••<iui at icMial p ro^',ran!mt»s ami perhaps even government initiatives, is an 
i:!:>.utant poti:ntial veiiicle for social and institutional change. It is in 
til is •tMitext Lliat enviroi. mental graduate programmes in Ontario universities 
.ii'>n I il 1m- V i i Wird . 

Iii-fi)re prt)cec»ding v;itii a further examination of new models in 
env i ron;:ieata 1 graduate pro.^rammes in Ontario universities, we should 
rt*.-.jgni till* presence of tiie traditiontiJ model that lias been standard 
in Ufitario un i ver.s it ies, sect CitLMlT 1. L'lie vast maiority of professionals 
wiij aru now en;',agcid in environmental if fairs — in the academic, government, 

industrial spheres — generally acquired their spec -^list qualification 
:! :a Hu* t>r tiK Utvels of academic achievement niJted in CILiRT I. This 
r »iit.' i*. still rolli)weti by many whose careers may consciously or 
an. i)n iou- I y U^ail to involvement in environmental matters in a professional 
.Mj)ai ity. it sijould ilso be borne m mind that there are many individuals 
wlio ii.iv^' ai-ouired thc»ir pn^f ess ional competence in environmental work by 
joii i*::;)i*r i tMiCi- after ti-ev iiave received their formal education in other 
areas. 

i lu» '-opip 1 ex 1 1 y of environmental problems dem-ands enlightenment and 
t..-a:-;wark for tiieir solution. i rom a basis of training in a single discipline. 
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tolli^wuj ptirlwips by experience, a studeiiL can equip liimsult' best to 
nroviile tlint enl i>'liLiM):T^LMU aivl share in that teamwork if he has some 
f uri' Liu L iuui -wor 1 tl*. pt tih» otihT J i sc i p I i nes vviLli whose 
prai t i t i(Mii;rs he will liavi* to co-opei'ato. This is how the problem of 
r.raihiite training in l.nv irimmenta I Studies anpears to titosc who retain 
Llie traditional model of disciplinary education ami academic orj;aniz "ion. 
*'lie nr<^f)U:r! bcco'-.-s own of rect)nc i I in^; tlie deitands of breadth w. ch 

Liu».se of depth, and of lia nniM' i 2 in • tlie environmental and departmental 
I'walties or students ami (espr .ally) faculty. All the programmes we 
sttidinl l]»we ;',rown up in this conceptual framework: except one. 

I ii.iL i>ru" is ilie proj'.ranmk' , or rim iL i p 1 ic i t y of individual programmes, 
provid«'d hy the Faculty of I!nvi ronniental Studies at York. A quick look 
at liu* I'onLrast between Llie simple linear pro<;ression taken for granted 
in the traditional model in CHART I, and the inevitable complexities 
inv.'lvfd 111 trvin;: to create: a new model to meet tlie new needs, us 
rcilcoti'd it) (iHAIvi' II, will hrin<; liomo tlie difficulty of comparisons 
between Lr*iditional pro^;ramn»es that try to accommodate complex new needs 
in familiar structure, and this new programme, which Is founded on the 
creation of an acauenic structtire specially designed from its origin to 
accopin^.odat I' thcni rather than the traditional disciplinary divisions. In 
the opt! case, an assessor has to judge the extent to waich the new needs 
are met by a system whose elements he recognizes immediately. In the 
()ther, he has to attenpt to grasp the essential nature of a single unit 
that has avoided separating those elements froTi its inception, and is 
therefi)re deliberately unlike everything he knows. 

It is, hov/ever, clear that the opportunities and the dangers will 
be different in a separate Faculty devoted to environmental studies 
(even a st;:.ii- 1 rad it iona 1 one like that at Waterloo) from those found 
where i university relies on lnterdepartment?j cooperation and contents 
itself otherwise with a ''centre" or ''institete. In the former case 
there will be a clost^r administrative controt over course structuring, 
part ; :ipat ion in mult Id iscipl inary sem. nars and r.ssignments , and supervision 
of itfsearch projects. Unless carefully administered, however, the isoiatior 
of staff from Llieir own basic disciplines may in time have a deleterious 
effect on the quality of performance and, ultimately, on the academic 
standards o» the students. In the latter case, where the university creates 
ail institute or centre which serves as a focal point for graduate research 
and teachin^v this unit really only performs a coordinating function. With 
the possible exception of the DLro.ctor and a snail support group, the academi 
staff />ervin>^ the institute and its progEamme remain as members of their 
relevant departments. This pernits staff members to remain with their 
associates in their own dLscLpline and militates against erpire-building 
within tlie institute. The programme of research and teaching is, typically, 
huipi'rvised and coordinated by a committee under tlie chairmanship of the 
Uirecti^r. But problems are often encountered in the proper evaluation and 
rewarding of cont r ibiit ions of staff, since this is traditionally done in 
tlieir homti departments and these activities may not be given proper 
cons iderat \on at time of merit consideration. I'nder an institut*. svstem, 
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iL i s i-li;».^*i;it iyo ih.il llu» ,Mi\»i Li)r hr c^xpcr ic»m:cHl , havo i)utstnnd in>; 

. rcul : li i 1 i t y in Lliis ticM arul possess oxcollont loadcrship qualities. 

iiii* sufCi'>;^ ot the pro-^riinnii* , the c:iH)porat ion i^f conlr ibut in*! depart nienLs 

i\w it ve lopiuent of tlie proper attitude in the stiulents depend in no 
s.mUI ne i-;iire on the ahovi* i- redenl i al s • So v;hirliever systCMu is follev^'il, 
t »aih in;/, and researrli orjMn i >:at i on in Environmental Studies will demand 
MMiisually talented (and nniisually robust!) administrative officers. 
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1 1 • Tli e !• unction _ of N ainod Prosranuncs 

lU't'oro ilis. ussin;.'. tlu' I ml I vidua 1 -raauato pro:.'ram:"fs assii-.m-d to us 
\vv :-ust '.liake it cloar that wc know full well tliat niucli (in fact most) of 
tlu- roso.irch and graduate teai'liin>; that can be labelled "envii-onr.iental" 
in Its content and objectives. Is carried on In departments and programmes 
tiiat are ni)t nameil " i.iw i ron;:'enLa 1" at all. As random illustrations of this 
fact, wu may mention t!ie Ottawa River study which has involved biolo;;y anJ 
civil enj!;ineering at Ottawa, in collaboration with the National Research 
Council, the Waste Treatment Processing Programme, and the Air Pollution 
l.aboratorv, whicli involve cher.'.ical on.;ineerlng and medicine, and th«.: creat 
i.al. -; SiiMilation Moilul Study, involving biology, au MoMaster; and the Queen's 
. V .'li« -.i. al stiidii:ri at Pinnacks Lake and in the Thousand Islands. There arc 
nianv otijers. We anticipate that the bulk of environmental toachin;; and 
reso.u-ih would continue to be done in similar ways. Until a study surveys 
t:u' full extent of such work, a deep understanding of how far the needs of 
i'nvir<'n:-.:ental study are iv.et in Ontario will elude us. It is clear, howevei', 
tiiat the just if Icat ion for named programmes must lie in some special 
objectives that tiiey, and they alone, are thought to meet. They are likely 
t.' be tile sorts of objt!Ctives that interdisc ipl inarv programmes usu.-.lly 
L'xist to si-rve (tiiough often do not servo): the provision of a wider and 
deeper umlerstanding of the range of skills that arc required to deal with 
complex problems: the recognition that the sub-divisions of the university 
calendar are not precise reflections of compartments of reality. These 
objectives are of particular relevance, of course, to those who expect to 
have managerial or decision-making roles that affect our environment. 

In view of this, we are saddened by the fact that the Impetus to the 
creation of lawironmental Studies programmes is sc often confin;;d to tlie 
natural sciences. We have been struck by the relative lack of contribution, 
to date, in these programmes from the social sciences, particularly economics, 
psychology and sociology. The understanding of the impact of man on his 
environment and his environment on man, can manifestly be developed only 
^•ijen the full resources of these disciplines are added to those which tell 
us of tiie physical impact of the man-environment interaction. We would go 
further than this, however, and suggest that the humanities also have their 
role to play. Anthropology surely has much to tell us about the deep 
diffor-mces tiiat exist in tae perception of the environment, and the symbolism 
in vvlu'ch such perceptions are expressed, between industrialized city-dwellers 
and our native peoples. History surely has much to tell us about the ways in 
vhiiM! different cultures down the ages have viewed their relationships to 
tiseir surroundings. The religious roots of many of these dii '""ering 
pvrcepL ions cannot be ignored without unnecessary personal costs. And any 
profession that requires decision-making also requires, for that decision- 
making to be wise and not foolish, that the complexities and obscurities of 
..ur '-iin ial .ind moral thought be subjected to trained scrutiny and 
understanding, applied with humility — something we suggest, which can be 
helped to appear by some exposure to ethical or social philosophy. We do 
not care whether a particular discipline is called a ial science or a 
iuinian ist ii- study; but. the very vagueness of the bouiu. uy makes it clear that 
the case for including the first car^^ ov*}jr i^nto the second. Judged in 
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the light of this need^ most of the programmes we Investigated can only 
be called primitive. 

The requirements for professional manpower In the environmental studies 
are very difficult to determine at this point In time. So many unforeseen 
circumstances can change present priorities very rapidly. But we can be 
very certain that man's concern about the quality of his environment will 
continue to be of Increasing Importance and will thrust a new dimension on 
his planning policies. Many of the problems » will obviously continue to 
require Increasing numbers of specialists In the natural sciences (biologists 
chemists, physicists^ etc.)^ as well as those who have taken their specialist 
work In applied fields as medicine^ agriculture^ engineering, forestry and 
architecture » to mention only a few. These areas are in general well 
established in Ontario universities and many of them have developed graduate 
research and teaching programmes at a substantial level and with varying 
emphasis. Our comments on the social sciences and humanities should not 
be read as an attempt to deny these facts. They should be read as expressing 
our opinion th<xt in order to play their proper role in equipping our students 
to understand and meet our environmental problems » such named Environmental 
programmes as there are must be of the kind that can provide an integrative 
framework that will help both kinds of specialists to understand one another. 
If ve accept the fact (and we feel that we must) that the major need for 
graduate training in environmental matters will remain within established 
faculties and schools » then the innovative programmes must play their role in 
a context where this is understood » and the problems of management and 
decision-making are faced in the light of it. 

It is not surprising that the Ontario universities have a very diverse 
set of approaches to graduate work in Environmental Studies. Such diversity 
is a strength^ not a weakness. The complexity of the field and the many 
combinations of specialities required » may well dictate a number of diverse 
programmes. In a period of financial stringency » however » it is important . 
to "monitor" the existing programmes carefully before embarking on new ones. 
We have tried > in each case» to look with care at the quality of leadership 
In the programme^ the extent to which the stated aims» which usually include 
some foni of "broadening*' are actually met by the course and thesis 
requirements, the calibre of the students » present and past» and the problems 
that might exist in integrating the programme with the rest of the graduate 
work of the university and encouraging full faculty participation in it. 
In general, we are cautiously optimistic about the contribution that the 
existing and proposed programmes at the master's level are making to the 
graduate training of those who will be dealing in the future with our 
environmental problems, and about the quality and enthusiasm of the faculty 
members associated with these enterprises. We do not, however, see any 
case at all for the creation of an Environmental Studies Ph.D. "Factory". 
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• * ^ • I n d I V 1 d ua I 1 ' r o ^ r a inmu s 

rhe Faculty of Environmental Studies Is unique. Ycrk Is the on\y 
i>ptarii> university in whit:li the response to i:unLnnporary environi.unta I 
i-oneerns has been placed at the centre of the goals of an aemlemic 
lunt, and not regarded as the product of teamwork between units 
estahl ishe^.l for other academic purposes. It is therefore extremely 
liartl io compare it vith any other academic operation in .)ntarLo (3r 
aavwliere '/Ise except perhaps for the new programme at Ca^^^ary. This 
JLt'ficuitv is ('impounded by tne fact that the racuUy has lonj;'. ago 
ilecided chat its special tlLrectlon can only be maintained if it adopts 
an unconventional modt. i^f supervision, curricular decision, and evaluation. 
It is obviou. tliat n I'aculty of nliis kind can only find its pla;.e in a 
new university '-'licre its natural developnents will not run liesidlonj*. into 
tlie Vested inter* sts of more conventional academic units, or where it is 
at least assured of administrative support even if they do. There is no 
doubt tliat sucli support exiscs at York. 

Tiie Faculty stresses taat is is (1) Problem-oriented (2) Transd iscipl inary 
(3) focu^eil on Individual Student Programmes. We Interpret (1) to mean that 
the finulanental unit of st:udy is always man-ln-relation, i.e. the ways in 
wiiich r.eu lace and adapt to their physical, uiological, social, and cultural 
surroumlin^'^s. This involves interpreting the word "environment'* very 
broadlv. l^Hiether it iuis to be interpreted so broadl: that there is nothing 
that is not counted as part of the environment is a matter for debate; 
hut vve do not think that in practice this is really so, or that ic is 
necessarily a great danger even if it liappens. For the Faculty obviously 
regards itself as a testing-ground for tlie different interpretations of 
what tlie environment consists. We interpret (2) to nean that tlie incomin-z 
students will usually have a fairly high decree of expertise in specialist 
rliscipllnes, and that they will wish to relate this expertise to the wider 
context of the understanding of man in his surroundings. This will 
inevitably mean not only that the Faculty will have to liave on its own 
staff men and women of a wide variety of specialist competences who are 
Mri^par^'d to take the time and trouble to learn from each other, but also 
tiiat it piust encouratje its students to go outside its own confines in 
pursuit of their Individual needs. We interpret (3) to mean that the student 
ha^; to work out for himself /herself what the dimensions of a particular man- 
i-nv i r-Minkrnt prohlevi are, and what specialist disciplines are required for its 
solutiiui, .••nd thereby generate a personal Plan of Study. 

The 'normal" length of a student ^s progr^imme is eight terms, or 2-2/3 
-t!<irs for c^btainin^; the M.L.S. dej;ree. Howeve*-, the length of the degree 
prov;ramme r.iay be reduced oi lengthened according to the requirements 
ni:(:essary for a stadimt to complete his programme within the terms of his 
iMan of Studv. The Plan is the ma.jor statement of a student programme. 
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defined In terms of a precise area of concentration or subject focus ^ 
his membership In one of four Programme Groups (l*e* Practice In 
Intervention, Practice la Analysis, Theory in Intervention, Theory and 
Methodology), and the expected period or time necessary to achieve a 
satisfactory level of the mastery of the elements in the Plan* For 
example, a student may complete this task in less than eight terms 
becaure of either his/her rate of progress or possession of the necessary 
skills from previous education and experience; under these circumstances, 
the 5itudent will be awarded advanced credit of an agreed number of course 
unit5; to permit him/her more rapid completion of the programme outlined in 
the Plan of Study* In practice, the mean length of time taken averages 
around six terms of study (l*e* involving 10 course units of advanced 
credit). 

As noteJ earlier, a fairly large component of the York programme 
Involves the training of professional planners, though this is not 
explicitly recognized as such* What, however, of its other products? 
The enrolment of the Faculty is large* The Faculty states that it expects 
to have a steady-state enrolment, from 1973/74 onwards, of about 225 M*E*S* 
students, of whom, we assume, some 62% will foc««s on non-planning areas of 
concentration* The suatcd areas of concentration of these latter students 
range enormously, including such areas as "Education/Values'' and 

Environments of Consciousness'' at one end and "Housing and Community 
Participation" and "Research Submarines/Water Stations" at the other* In 
other words, all graduate studies that could reasonably be called 
environmental, be they ecological, psychological, biological, or 
philosophical, are at least open to the student's exploration, and each 
studrp^.'s programme is evaluated in what the Faculty considers to be 
term^] appropriate to its own objectives* 

In spite of the unconventlonallty of this structure, the Faculty 
eld not seem to us to have been at all unable to elicit the support and 
cooporation of other, traditional departments within tie University* Our 
conversations with scholars in other disciplines revealed real working 
connections with Administrative Studies, Biology, Economics, Geography, 
Experimental Space Science, etc* Although the majority of the students 
In the F-xculty come from the socic^l sciences, not all do* 

Our conversations with some students indicated a strong enthusiasm 
for the indxvidual-based programme ^ and for the often hard and demanding 
process of se^ f-understanding that it requires* Of course a student who 
wishes more conventional direction would not enter the York Faculty if he 
has any sense, for it is not Intended for him* We presumed that those 
who were in it chose it because chey did not want a conventional graduate 
education, and our assumption was enthusiastically confirmed by the 
students themselves* The students seem to be well-regarded by the faculty 
members in other departments who share in teaching tbem* 
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The academic level of the students is hard to coiranent upon in 
conventional terms, since the Faculty does not use, and therefore 
cannot provide, grade-point statistics. On the basis of a wiJe range 
of samples provided by the Dean, however, we feel entirely safe, in 
saying that the previous academic records of those entering (which are, 
of course, capable of description in conventional terms) are good, and 
that every student who enters the Faculty receives careful individual 
encouragement and scrutiny, with careful verbal assessments being 
entered in the record at every stage in his work. The very low 
withdrawal rate mentioned to us is probably due in most part to the 
positive academic effects of this encouragement. 

The faculty members come from very wide backgrounds, and include 
members or associate members in philosophy, history, and fine arts as 
well as the natural and social sciences. There can be no doubt of the 
genuinely interdisciplinary nature of the composition of the Faculty, 
or of the high quality of faculty members. 

Morale is in our view exceptionally high, both among faculty and 
among students. Nowhere else in our visits did we meet comparable 
enthusiasm or dedication. This is enough to justify the existence of 
an academic programri, in these days of sagging commitment and sail- 
trimming. This is the only atmosphere in which genuinely adventurous 
cooperative research and teaching in environmental studies is likely. 
On the other hand, there are dangers. The individual orientation is 
likely to permit the approval of inadequately-grounded studies; a 
criterion of achievement that is geared to an individual project runs 
the risk of being self-satisfying. We did have the impression that 
some of the student reports sent to us were either rather routine and 
conventional, or, at the other extreme, ill-thought- through. 

Another grave risk is that the constant personal attention given 
to the students is so demand-lng on the time of faculty members that 
their research and scholarly output will be meagre. This is unfortunate, 
for the very transdisciplinary cooperation which the Faculty exists to 
foster should yield exciting results among its own teaching members. 
This problem can only be rectified by adjusting the faculty-student 
ratio, either by lowering the total steady-state enrolment projection, 
or by increasing the number of faculty. Our preference would be a 
••little bit of both" (i.e. a steady-state enrolment of no more than 200 
students, with a total full-time equivalent faculty of around 30 members). 
The Dean, we should note, has become aware of this problem and hopes to 
deal with it by increasing numbers of faculty, keeping the steady-state 
enrolment at 220. (We must note, however, that the current enrolment of 
all students, including some who are on leaves of absence, totals some 
260!). 

In short, what the York Faculty seems to ;;s to be trying to produce 
Is a general graduate education based upon the concept of xyin in his 
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environment; a mlnl-unlverslty gathering Into Itself students who want 
this special challenge, and faculty members who can sustain It. In 
the Interests of the success of this unique enterprise, the faculty- 
student ratio should be reduced, even at the price of budgetary 
privilege. In our view Ontario has In this programme the only genuine 
educational Innovation that we have encountered, and It should do 
everything In Its power to sustain It, with all Its risks. Genuine 
Innovations In University education are hard to come by, and the Ontario 
academic community needs this one. 

But oaly one. 



6UELPH 

The named graduate degree programme in environmental studies at 
the University of Guelph is the M.A./M.Sc. programme* in Resources 
Development, which is offered by the Centre for Resources Development. 
This Centre has been the source of considerable Institutional soul^ 
searching, and at the tima of writing the University is, we understand, 
seeking a new Director. The staff of the Centre consists of the Director 
and his office staff, the f acuity being composed of members of related 
University departments. Students enroL in the Centre, but are registered 
In the departments which provide for their research. The aim of the 
Certre wa:i described to us as that of "helping departments to do things 
to'^ether that they cannot do themselves." Although such an objective 
Is irreproachable, and is of the ^^ssence of any interdisciplin.iry 
undertaking In a Univeisity with an established departmental structure, 
there is much evidence that the Centre has been at best a moderate 
success when Judged by this objective. 

Each student is required to take three core courses, of which two 
are given ly the Centre, and the other by the Department of Zoology. 
The Zoology course Is entitled "Ecological Foundations of Resource Use"; 
the two courses gl/en by the Centre are general courses on Planning. 
In other reppects the contribution of the Centre is wholly administrative. 
Students enrolled In the Centre may have some pre-requisltes waived as 
a resulc of b^lng enrolled in it. Studeuc*s supervisory committees are 
Interdepartmental . 

Our Impression was that the facuJty associated with the Csntre 
viewed it with more eithusiasm than either the administrative officers 
or the students. This may be the result of fruitful research collaboration 
that could obviously take place without any Centre at all. Certainly 
there was a good deal of interest in telling us about research projects, 
such as the Ontario Hydro Project, the A.R.D.A. Land-Use Study, and the 
Hanlon Creek Study. In all of these the pre-eminence of the University 
of Guelph in disciplines relating to land use and physical rescurces is 
obvious. But these very strengths seem to JiAflp be iailltatlng against 
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any genuinely Interdisciplinary teaching commitment. The students felt 
thc.t they and thf>lr faculty advisors were too Intimately tied In with 
their •'home'* departments for the Centre to do more than ofter them a 
chance to become sporadically aware of one anothers* connecting interests. 
The funding of students seemed to be largely through the research grants 
of their pr-)fessors, who therefore were unable, or unwilling, to encourage 
theses of a meaningfully interdisciplinary character. The theses we were 
told about (by their authors) wer<2 in soil-science topics that were not 
interdisciplinary at all. 

At one point in our visit we were told by a senior faculty member 
that our enquiry was too narrowly conceived, since all the disciplines 
that study the laud and its uses are environmental disciplines. We 
agree with the latter claim, but would insist that this very fact makes 
the distinctive functions of the Centre harder to understand and harder 
to fulfill. What is it that the Centre enables departments to do that 
they are not able to do without it? A special Senate subcommittee has 
attempted to answer this question. Its report, now approved by Senate, 
stresses that the Centre must be "an administrative focal point for 
interdisciplinary studies as related to resource development", and must 
stress an ''integrative approach". At the teaching level (and we recognize 
that the Centre is not only a focal point for teaching) it is said that 
the Centre must coordinate programmes that "emphasize the need to comprehend 
the interrelationships in the field of resources development within a 
framework of public policy considerations". This report broadens (by 
implication) the statements of short-range, intermediate-range, and long- 
range goals for the Centre stated in the Centre's Outline Plan for the 
Future , 1969, of which an excerpt was sent to us by the University. 
These proposals seem not to Include more than token reference to studies 
in the area of public policy, which, if taken seriously, would require 
far more contributions to the Centre from the Social Sciences than seems 
to be available at present. 

As the Outline Plan states, Guelph is the obvious centre for 
environmental studies th&c are explicitly rural rather than urban in 
character: especially laud-use and ecological studies. These, however, 
only become interdidclplinary in the sense that the existence of a Centre 
implies, when they c annot be carried on under the administrative supervision 
of the existing def^^rtments. It is hard to see that the University has yet 
identified which programmes are really In this category, or that it has 
proceeded beyond the stage of a general awareness that total Balkanlsatlon 
of the study of resources is undesirable. In thii; connection we cannot 
greet with any enthusiasm the prospect of a course-only degree programme, 
in the Centre, since it seems to us that the challenge to genuinely 
interdisciplinary cooperation can only be met when the Centre is able to 
encourage its students to do research for theses in a manner whjch crosses 
the special competences of individual departments. The best that can be 
said at present is that the University Is aware of all the problems that 
we have noticed, and seems determined to monitor the development of the 
Centre very carsfully. la these circumstances, we feel that the expected 
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increaHes in enrolments to 32 (double the present figure) by 1977/78 
should be regarded as an absolute maximum until the University feels 
more confident itself in the value of the Centre. The students who 
have partici:^ated in it are of sound quality, but the averages reported 
to us do not suggest that they are among the University's most 
distinguished. 

It seems to us that the future of the Centre for Resources Development 
will lie in the hands of its future Director. The appointee should be 
someone who can, not only command respect, but who is able to inspire 
and Initiate the sort of coopeiative projects that the Centre exists to 
foster. A humdrum appointment would guarantee that the University did 
not really respond to the need to integrate the established areas of 
research and graduate teaching for which it is famous. A strong 
appointment would enable the institution to ^orge the links between the 
resource departments a:.J the social sciences and humanities that would 
prove it is not merely a fortuitous assemblage of distinct .cademic 
units. The situation is unique: there are strong resource departments 
with long histories, and there are the new research and teaching 
developments that a new University can offer. The combination of these 
into a productive and pedagogically exciting unity is a challenge that 
really should be met. 

TORONTO (lESE) 

Apart from the Department of Urban and Regional Planning, discussed 
elsewhere in this report, the only potential named degree programme 
falling witliin the scope of our study at Toronto is the integrative 
master's degree proposal put forward by the Institute for Environmental 
Science and Engineering. 

lESE is a creation of the School of Graduate Studies, and is an 
interdisciplinary group drawn from the natural and applied sciences and 
to a lesser extent the social sciences. Its teaching has hitherto 
consisted of courses that are designed to prepare students trained in 
speclilist disciplines to do interdisciplinary work on environmental 
problems, and explore the possibilities of fruitful cooperation between 
one discipline and another. At present lESE's courses are acceptable in 
the graduate programme of other departments, and lESE does not itself 
register students. 

The Director informed us that although lESE's members are not wholly 
convinced of the need for a separate degree, a proposal for an integrated 
master's programme is now before the School of Graduate Studies. The 
staffing arrangements would be novel, as lESE does not wish to have 
full-timt: staff of its own, who would compose an ongoing establishment. 
It prefers to attempt staffing on a •'flcating** basis from established 
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University departments. Although the Institute's submission to ACAP 
speaks of the proposal as though it would require the creation of a 
new department, we understand from our discussion with the Dean that 
a separate degree would not in fact require the creation of a separate 
department. 

The main driving force to a separate programme, here as elsewhere, 
is the conviction that only such a programme, and the formal recognition 
that it would imply, could provide some assurance of the stable and 
serious faculty involvement that is a condition of success. The obvious 
risk is that all that would result would be one more department, with the 
same barriers around it that are present elsewhere, and are making it 
necessary. It seems that lESE has produced very mixed reactions, and 
has had problems of public relations within the University. We are 
convinced, however, that only some forum such as that which the proposed 
programme would offer for master's students can the opportunities (and 
the limits) of interdisciplinary research and teaching be explored. 
This does not mean that we are of the view that research and teaching on 
environmental problems belong primarily in such a grouping: we take 
the contrary view. But the time is ripe for students embarking on their 
researches to face the problems which their undergraduate specializations 
have caused, and to try to deal with them while their minds are still 
flexible enough to perceive solutions. This would suggest that a master's 
programme of the kind proposed would have a valuable contribution to a 
mammoth graduate university; and that its products would most properly 
continue their doctoral studies back in the discipline departments to 
which they could then return with broader minds. 

The University has decided to appoint a Director for lESE for a 
five-year period, and we were informed chat the President has recommended 
that it also have three Associate Directors including one for curriculum 
and liaison with departments. We hope that the Institute's problens 
can be resolved without its having to be given departmental status 
outside the School of Graduate Studies. I. belongs in it, though we 
suspect its pedagogical role would require to be limited and universally 
understood. 



WESTERN ONTARIO 

At present, the only named graduate degree programme in environmental 
studies .is the Master of Engineering (Environmental Engineering). This 
programme contains 25 full-time students at present, and is predicted to 
double its size within the current five-year period. The issue which 
awaits resolution at Western is whether this admirable programme must 
remain the only named degree programme in environmental studies. In our 
view, however, this latter question is resolved; further broadening of 
the scope of the M.Eng. degree is not desirable. 

We wi^re informed that the environmental pption in the M.Eng. was 
primarily intended for engineering graduates who wished to prepare 
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themselves for work In environmental protection or improvement, but 
that the existence of the programme has aroused a good deal of Interest 
among students from other parts of the University. At present approximately 
one quarter of the students are from outside the Faculty of Engineering 
Science » in consequence of this Interest » though It Is clear that the 
presuppositions of instruction continue to be such that students without 
prior training in areas like applied mathematics that is at least 
comparable with that of engineeriiig graduates would not fit easily into 
the programme. 

It seems clear that the programme has drawn students from outside 
its intended clientele because of the growing Interest in environmental 
problems » and because it happens to be in the Faculty of Engineering 
Science that the necessary administrative initiative have been taken 
to meet this interest. In our view the Faculty deserves warm commendation 
for its initiative. We feel» however, that the Faculty is not in the 
best position to accommodate a widening demand for environmental training 
within the confines of its existing programme. The M.Eng. has a definite 
"character of its own", and its potential usefulness derives, surely, from 
this special character. To attempt to accommodate Interests and concerns 
that are likely to develop among students whose primary training has been 
in (say) geography or economics or even biology is to burden the Faculty 
of Engineering Science with responsibilities which belong elsewhere. We 
were forced to conclude this, in the face of at least one stridently 
dissenting voice, for two reasons. The first is the very fact that 
interest in this work has clearly spread widely in the Faculty of Social 
Science, which would suggest that attempts to retain organizational 
responsibility in Engineering Science would lead, at the least, to some 
mutual culture-shock. The second is that in our Judgement, the reports 
by M.Eng. students that the Faculty was kind enough to send to us seemed 
to show an unfortunate unevenness: tnose on air or water pollution, or 
the pulp and paper Industry, t elng clearly superior In quality to tho^e 
dealing with social and educational problems. This suggests that the 
natural academic confines of the M.Eng. have already been exceeded, and 
that reports or theses of this latter kind would best be restricted to 
some other programme. 

None of this implies that the University of Western Ontario should 
necessarily develop another named degree programme in Environmental Studies, 
e.g. the M.E.S. It might be decided that appropriate environmental 
emphases can best be contained within existing departmental programmes. 
But the idea of the M.E.S. has clearly gained wide currency, and is, 
we understand, under active consideration at the present time by the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies. It is still in doubt whether a degree proposal 
will come forward from Western. If it does, however, it will clearly be 
more broadly interdisciplinary than the M.Eng. can reasonably hope to 
become, and it will be the result of lively cooperation in research and 
teaching among members of several departments. An M.E.S. is a natural 
development on a campus where the principle of having a named environmental 
degree has already been accepted. If this development does follow, we 
think that ACAP should welcome 1*:. 
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IV. Envlroninental Studies Recommendations 

(1) The Faculty of Environmental Studies at York deserves cuntlnued 
recognition as one of the few genuinely Innovative enterprises 
In the Canadian university community. Its staff-student ratio 
should be Improved » both by the reduction of enrolments and the 
addition of faculty members. It would be of obvious value if new 
faculty could Incli Je some with a "hard science" background. 

(2) The Centre for Resources Development at Guelph should develop as 
a centre of rural environmental studies. It should provide a 
stronger core programme for its master's students, and should 
include much more substantial contributions from the social 
sciences in its core course requirements. We do not consider 

it should offer a course-only degree, but should attempt to make 
better use of the University's faculty strengths by developing 
genuinely interdisciplinary thesis work. 

(3) (a) The M.Eng. programme In Environmental Engineering at We^jtern 

Ontario should not broaden its objectives, tho^u there is 
no objection to its increasing its enrolments as projected. 

(b) If an M.E.f. proposal is forthcoming from Western, it should 
be welcomed, provided it involves central participation from 
the social «*ciences and some part '<cipat ion from the humanities. 

(4) The proposal for an integrated master's degree programme to be 
offered at Toronto by the Institute for Environmental Science and 
Engineering should also be welcomed, provided it can be staffed 
in a manner the University considers viable, and provided, once 
again, there is a substantial admixture of social science, and if 
possible, humanities, components. 

(5) For whe present at least, we see no jusf.if ication for the programnes 
at Guelph, Westert:, or Toronto to be regarded as embryonic Ph.D. 
programmes. We view them as sequent to traditional, discipline** 
oriented undergraduate programmes, providing a stage of enrichment 
which \rLll equip students to proceed, if l:hey wish to Jo so, with 
doctoral studies in traditional c'lscipline departments, in an 
environipr.n tally-informed manner. Such doctoral candidates would, 

at the worst, function as creative nuisances in such doctoral 
programmes, providing them, from wit!\in, with appropriate environmental 
emphases. The suggestion that master's programmes in Environmental 
Studies should grow into doctoral programmes also in Environmental 
Studies seems to us to lack justification. 

(6) Recommendations 2, 3b, and 4 are made on the explicit understanding 
that the program^aes referred tCH-fl havai real, not merely token, 
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participation from the social sciences and hunanlCies. We feel 
strongly about this requirement, and do not as yet see cftear 
enough signs that it will be met in any of these three instances. 
We strongly recommend that ACAP assume the responsibility for 
'^policing** this aspect of ongoing or future programmes, by 
creating a standing committee, distinct from the present Dlsc:ip3!.ne 
Group, that will be primarily composed of social scientists £ id 
humanists, and will have the right to recommend rejection of 
proposals that are deficient in this respect. We see this as a 
necessary protection against the creation of paper empires that 
fall to meet the real need for intellectual integration and 
Instead serve merely opportunistic purposep, 

(7) In accordance with our Recommendations in Part one, we recommend 
here that the Faculty of Environmental Studies at Waterloo review 
the scope of its graduate respcnsibilities in environmental 
education, in order to ensure that it can continue to fulfill these 
withoujt detriment to its Planning programme, 

(8) To parallel our Recommendation 9 in Part One, we recommend her;^ that 
universities with Environmental Studies graduate programmes consider 
offering diploma or other ''refresher'* courses for practitioners In 
professions with environmental impact, 

(9) No other developments in Environmental Studies degree programmes 
should be undertaken until a far wider study has been conducted of 
environmental-related education and research in Ontario at all 
levels. Our terms of reference, and our own limitations, have 
dictated that this has not been such a study; but until it is 
carried out, the wisdom of broadening formal degree programmes 
beyond what nas been recommended here cannot be fairly assessed. 
It should be undertaken as soon as conveniently possible, so 

that well-founded faculty initiatives are not discouraged 
unnecessarily. 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO: M. A. Preston, Executive Vice-Chairman , 

Advisory Committee on Academic Planning 

FROM: The Planning and Environmental Studies Discipline Group 

SUBJECT: Comments On The Report Of The Consultants To The Planning and 
Environmental Studies Planning Assessment 

DATE: July 17.1974 



In response to the ACAP request of May 3, 1974, the Discipline Group provides 
the following comments on the final report of the consultants to the Planning 
and Environmental Studies Planning Assessment. 

Our comments are provided in three parts: the first part consists of 
general comments on the planning assessment and on the report, and the latter 
two parts are comments on the specific recommendations of the consultants 
relating first to Planning and secondly to Environmental Studies. 

General 

1. The Discipline Group continues to be unhappy with the definition of Planning 
and Environmental Studies as a single entity and this concern is clearly 
shared by the consultants, as reflected in the division of their report 
into two separate sections dealing independently with the areas of Planning 
and Environmental Studies. The Discipline Group would urge ACAP not to 
assume specificity or general agreement with respect to the meanings of the 
terms Planning and Environmental Studies because neither is well-defined 

in itself and certainly they arc not well-defined together. 

The Discipline Group would request ACAP tc disband the Planning and Environ- 
mental Studies Discipline Group as it is presently constituted and to 
establish two new groups in its place; one relating to the field of Planning 
and the other relating to the field of Environmental Studies to deal in- 
dependently in the future with matters relating to each of the fields. 

2. The Discipline Group continues to be worried by the limited scope of the 
planning assessment. The Group believes that restricting the analysis, 
(1) to graduate work only, and (2) to the Province of Ontario only, leaves 
significant gaps in the understanding of the place of graduate work in 
these two fields. 

3. The Discipline Group still believes that not enough consultants were in- 
volved in the process of evaluation. Given the ainbiguous and uncertain 
specification of the fields involved, the Group believes that it would have 
been well justified to have had at least two consultants putting their 
minds to the substance of each of the fields. The consultants did a highly 
commendable job given the situation in which they found themselves but 
additional expertise in each field would have been helpful in the assessment. 

at 
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4. The Discipline Group feels that the report, in general, is rather more 
analytical than innovative and does not go far enough beyond the data at 
hand in establishing a "futures" orientation and in providing guidance 
for the evolution and development of graduate work in the two fields. 
The report does not seem to reflect the true social significance of the 
two fields, which we believe is disproporti orate when one considers the 
numbers of people involved in Planning. 

5. The Discipline Group fully acknowledges that these general comments must 
be taken in the context "that the Group it:;elf has not been able to come 
to grips with the issues of graduate education in Planning and Environ- 
mental Studies in the setting of a' futures -oriented' planning framework". 



Planning Recommendations 

J. The proposed Ph.D. program in Urban and Regional Flaming at the University 
of Toronto should he permitted to proceed^ with the enrollment projections 
in that proposal regarded as satisfactory. 

The Discipline Group agrees that there should be development of doctorate 
level work in Planning. Furthermore, we believe that any doctoral program 
should take full advantage of the wide array of resources available in the 
Province both within the given university which houses the program and also 
in other universities. 

2, The University of Waterloo should be requested to review the relationships 
between Ike B.E.S., M.A., and Ph.D. in Planning, and the relationships 
between the program of the School of Urban and Regional Planning and the 
graduate work of other departments in the Faculty of Environmental Studies. . 

The Discipline Group believes that an indepth study of Planning education 
at all of the various levels is needed, not just in one university but in 
all universities and colleges in the Province and should be undertaken at 
an early date. 

2. The University of Ottawa should net increase the enrollments in the program 
leading to the M.A. in Geography (Regional Planning) unless and until this 
program attains a greater degree of autonomy. We interpret this to man 
(a) a separately named Planning degree (b) a separate aSninistrative unit, 
distinct from Geography. If -f-his autonomy is not achieved by 1976, we can 
only recormend that the program be appraised once more. 

The Discipline Group hopes that ACAP will not make the general assumption 
that any particular administrative structure or organization is necessary 
for graduate work of high quality. The Group believes that there is a 
tendency in Ontario, because of tradition and because of the mechanisms 
for funding higher education, toward the view that a particular form of 
administrative organization is, by its nature, better than others. The 
Group does not accept this view. 
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Queen's University should give its neu Director more tangible forms of 
support, in the form of a minimum staff complement of six full-time 
equivalent faculty by 19'>e» In spite of the valiant work now being done 
under difficulties f Je can only recommend that if this increased support 
is not forthcoming t Me program at Queen 's should be appraised* 

In that this recommendation relates to the notion of critical mass and 
minimum size, tne Group believes that there is room in the province for 
a wide variety in the size of programmes, that there is no necessary 
correlation between size and quality of work, and that there is no firm 
evidence to support any particular minimum size of student body or faculty 
complement. 

Our general reooimendation in Part Two regarding a reduction in staff- 
studen-^ razio at York is, of course, to be taken to apply a fortiori to 
the students who elect a planning concentration. 

In general, the Oiscipline Group would favour improvement of faculty/student 
ratios, however, would repeat its view that the faculty/student ratio is 
not, in itself, a measure of the quality of work being done but only a 
measure of what resources are available to do that work. 

Subject to the specific recommendations above, we do not see that the 
enrollment projections of the Planning programs in Ontario universities 
for the next five years can be shown to be too high. We do not think, 
therefore, that retrenchment for employment reasons would be justified 
at this time. 

The Discipline Group agrees that in the context of a dynamic field, job 
opportunities will continue to grow in new and unexpected ways and that 
the positive projections for growth in the field should be underlined. 

We are concerned about the number of planning specializations each of the 
Planning Schools is attempting to offer, and at the predominance of programs 
with a regional rather than an urban emphasis. We strongly recormend that 
the schools attempt to allocate planning specializations between themselves 
with a greater regard for balance and a more realistic recognition of the 
limits of a small-sized program. In particular, we recommend that each of 
the schools should offer no more than 3 fields of specialization, that the 
selection of the appropriate fields should reflect the background and 
interests of the faculty, its ability to offer different specialties, and 
the size of the school; that Toronto should consider focusing on urban 
planning; that insofar as possible no duplication should occur among the 
schools but, in total, they should span a broad range of those specializa- 
tions which meet the future planning needs of the Province, 

The Discipline Group would urge that great caution be taken in interpreting 
this recommendation. The Group would re-emphasize that the field of Planning 
is not sharply defined and, moreover, that there is no agreement on the 
identification of "specializations" within the field. The Group would agree 
that it is important and helpful in an educational process to utilize a 
framework of "areas of concentration" or "specializations" or "focus" to 
order and "discipline" a program of study but that such identification should 
not then be taken to constrain the evolution of the field by identifying 
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explicit and muti'ally exclusive "specializations". On the contrary, U«e 
Group is firmly of the view that the field Is Inherently synoptic and d 
and therefore, any effort to narrow down and co specify sharp boundary 
conditions within the field should be resisted. A rationale for identifying 
a given array of specializations does not presently exist and could only 
••evelop over time as the planning programs themselves focus on this problem. 

The Discipline Group would resist strongly the concept of limiting each of 
the planning programs to a given number of "specializations": each of the 
programs must see the field whole and must be able to explore into a wide 
variety of subject matters. The Group would agree that no program should 
''claim" a special area of competence that cannot be backed up by appropriate 
human resources. However, these resources are by no means limited to the 
formal planning program itself. In every instance, the members of the 
Group firmly believe that the resources of other parts of the university 
should be brought to bear in this field and that resources in other 
universities should be tapped. 

The Discipline Group firmly believes that duplication in fields of "specializa 
tion" is not inherently bad and, indeed, where significant differences in 
viewpoint exist that such duplication should be encouraged. 

While we do not in general favour the introduction of professional planning 
training at the mdergradmte level. We do take the view that a Planning 
School should offer some undergraduate course-work open to students in the 
University at large, if only on the ground that a professional academic 
unit should not be wholly parasitic on the main organism of the university. 
Such an educational contribution can only be in the economic interest of 
the School itself. 

Involvement of the faculty members of the various pl.jpnlng programmes at 
the undergraduate level could be adequately evaluated only in a context of 
a general study of undergraduate opportunities and activities in the province 
as they relate to the field of planning. The Discipline Group would agree 
that most, if not all, faculty members should have an involvement at the 
undergraduate level. However, the Group does not believe that such in- 
volvement should be encouraged for financial reasons but rather for the in- 
trinsic value of the educational objectives. The particular manner in 
which this involvement takes place should vary in accordance with the needs 
and particular circumstances of the university. It is the general sense 
of the Discipline Group that there is, at present, a very heavy involvement 
of faculty members in undergraduate work in their universities. 

We strongly recomrend that in the interests of the Planning profession, and 
tK their our. economic interests, the Ontario university Planning schools 
enter seriously into the area of mid-career and refresher courses for practic- 
ing planners. Such mid-career training, however, should not be confused 
with the work of the t-laster's degree pi'ograms currently offered. 

The Discipline Group agrees that the planning programs should be heavily in- 
volved in providing educational opportunitie*. for practicing planners during 
their careers. However, the Group believes chat such opportunities could 
well be integrated and related to the work of master's degree programs and 
should not necessarily be separate from them. Again, the Group believes 
that a wide variety of responses to this need should be encouraged. 

iu lis 
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Environmental Studies RecoimnenJat-'ons 

The Group views the section of the report dealing with Environmental Studies 
as somewhat less analytical than the section dealing with Planning, given the 
even gre-^ter uncertainty in the definition of the field and the ambiguity of its 
substi.ice. The Group would, therefore, urge considerable caution in drawing any 
firm conclusions from the recommendations of the consultants as they relate to 
Environmental Studies. 

2, The Faculty of tnvirormental Studies at York deaervee Qontinmd recognition 
as one of the few genuinely innovative snterpriaea in the Canadian univeraity 
oormunity, its staff "Student ratio should be impt-oved, both by the reduction 
of enrollments and the addition of faculty mrrbers* It would be of obvious 
value if new faculty could include some with a "hard science** background* 

The Group has no comment on this recommendation . 

2. The Centre for Resources Development at Guelph should develop as a centre 
of rural environmental studies* It should provide a stronger core program 
for its Master* s students , and should include much more eUbetaniial aon" 
tributions from the Social Sciences in ita core course requiptfntnte, 

do not consider it should offer a oourae-only dagre^t hut ahould attempt . 
to mak2 better uae of the Univereity*a faoulty atrtnfftfm hy developing 
genuinely interdisciplinary theaia wotk* 

The Group has no comment on this recommendation. 

3. (a) The M, Eng, program in Environmental Engineeting at Weatem Ontario 
should not broaden ita objectives^ though there is no objection to ita 
increasing its enrollments as projected, 

(b) If an M.E.S. proposal ia forthcoming from Western^ it should be welcomed^ 
provided it involves central participation from the Social Sciences and some 
participation from the Hwrmiities. 

The Group has no conment on this recommendatlcn. 

4. The proposal for an integrated Master ^s degree program to be offered at 
Toronto by the Institute for Environmental Science and Engineering should 
also be welcomed^ provided it can be staffed in a manner the University 
considers viable^ and provided^ once again^ there is a substantial admixture 
of Social Science^ anc^ if possible^ Humanities^ components. 

The Group has no comment on this recommendation. 

5. For the present at leasts we see no justification for the program at Guelph^ 
Western^ or Toronto to be regarded as embryonic Ph.D. programs. We view 
them 08 sequent to traditional^ discipline^oriented undergraduate programs^ 
providing a stage of enrichment which will equip students to proceed^ if they 
wish to do 80^ with doctoral studies in traditional discipline departments^ 
in an environnentally ^informed manner. Such doctoral candidates would^ at 
the worsts function ae creative nuisances in such doctoral programs^ providing 
them^ from within^ with appropHate environmental emphases • The suggestion 
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that Master* 3 programs in Ervirormantal Studies should grcni into doctoral 
programs also in hrvironmen '^al Studies seems to us to lack justification. 

In general, the Discipline Group does not believe that there Is firm evidence 
either for or against any particular form of doctoral work In Environmental 
Studies. However, the Group does believe very strongly that there should be 
opportunities for Innovative programs at the doctoral level. 

Recormendctions (2), (3)(b), and (4) are made on the esplicit understanding 
that the programs referred to will have real, not merely token, participation 
from the Social Sciences and Humanities, We feel strongly about this 
requirement, and do not as yet see clear enough sirrns that it will he met 
in any of these three instances. We strongly recormend that ACAP assume the 
responsibility for "policing" this aspect of ongoing or future progrrms, by 
creating a standing committee, . distinct from the present Discipline Group, 
that will be prtmarily composed of Social Scientists and Humanists, and 
wilt have the right to recommend rejection of proposals that are deficient 
in this respect. We see this as a necessary protection against the creation 
of paper empires that fail to meet the real need for intellectual integration 
and instead serve merely opportmistic purposes. 

The Discipline Group agrees that In the development of programs in Environ- 
mental Studies there should be active and visible participation by the 
social sciences and the humanities. However, the Group feels that the 
"policing" of this activity should be done by those Involved in the field 
of Environmental Studies and not by an external -group. The Group believes 
that the Introduction of an external "policing" 9**oup would Inevitably lead 
to confrontation rather than to the constructive and positive participation 
in the process which the Group believes Is essential. The Group has recom- 
mended that the preser.t Discipline Group In "Planning and Environmental 
Studies" be disbanded and that two new Discipline Groups, each more 
appropriately related to the relevant field be constituted. The new Discipline 
Group in Environmental Studies should be developed In such a way as to give 
it the basis for overseeing the development of the field. The concerns ex- 
pressed by the consultants in this recommendation should be met In the forma- 
tion of the new Group. 

In accordance with our Recoimendatione in Part One, we recommend here that the 
Faculty of Environmental Studies at Watei*loo review the scope of its graduate 
responsibilities in eni/ironmental education, in order to ensure that it can 
continue to fulfill these without detriment to its Planning program, 

Th3 Group has no comnent on this recommendation. 

To parallel our Reccmmendation H9 in Part One, we recommend here that univer^ 
sitiee with Environmental Studies graduate programs consider offering diploma 
or other "referesher" courser, for practitioners in professions with environ- 
fiental imoact. 

The Group has no comment on this recommendation. 
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No other developmente in Enviromental Studies degt*ee program should be 
undertaken until a far wider study has been oonduated of environmental' 
related education and research in Ontario at all levels. Our terms of 
reference, and our om limitations , have dictated that this has not been 
such a study; but until it is carried out, the wisdom of broadening formal 
degree programs beyond what has been recommended here cannot be fairly 
assessed. It should be undertaken as soon as oonveniently possible, so 
that well-founded faculty initiatives are not discouraged unnecessarily. 

The Group agrees that a far wider study of educational opportunities and 
prospects in Environmental Studies should be undertaken. However, the 
Group does not believe that a further formal "planning assessment" would 
be useful at this stage. Rather, the Group believes that the field should 
be allowed to evolve and develop until the nature and parameters of the 
field are more clearly defined, but that during this process the activities 
of the programs should be carefully monitored and information gathered 
that would provide the basis for further study. We believe that the new 
Discipline Group in Environmental Studies should have an Important role 
to play in such a study. The Group agrees with the consultants that such 
an evaluation should take a far reaching and Imaginative approach to the 
entire context of environmentally related education in the Province. We 
do not believe that developments in the field should be arbitrarily con- 
strained during this period. 
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Comments by the Geography Discipline Group on the final report of the 
Planning and Environmental Studies Assessment 



The group is pleased with the general quality of the report, 
and congratulates the consultants on having produced a valuable contribution. 

Within the terms of reference the consultants are restricted 
to an analysis of "named degree" programmes, and programmes per se only. 
Tnis probably accounts for the lack of emphasis on research. However, this 
does not indicate a lack of study in this field. Indeed, a very large 
amount of research^ both in urban and environmental studies, is carried 
out in other disciplines. The geography discipline in Ontario is 
particularly strong in urban oriented instruction and research. Along with 
other social scientists, geographers produce many reports which serve as 
a basis for planning both in the urban and environmental fields. Further* 
more, in several instances courses are cross-^listed and staff have cross* 
appointments. 

The consultants seem to feel that planning employment opportunities 
are in an equilibrium. We question, however, whether this is true for 
opportunities in research. The social sciences must be allowed to continue 
to strengthen their contributions to planning research. 

The adverse criticism of the planning programme at the University 
of Ottawa^ where it is jointly administered with geography need not apply 
to all joint programmes. Indeed, the question of social science input in 
planning remains unanswered. We feel that planning must continue to 
strengthen its links with Faculties of Arts and Science. 



APPENDIX C 
UNIVERSITY COMMENTS 



Comments appear from Guelph, McMaster, Ottawa, 
Queen's, Toronto, Waterloo, Western Ontario, 
and York. 
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University of Guelph 
Comments on Report of the Consultants 
Planning and Environmental Studies 



The University of Guelph is not recognized in the 70 per cent 
of the report which is given over to Planning because we do not offer a 
graduate degree program in that field. It is understood, however, that 
many ol our departments are, and will continue to be, concerned with 
planning. Emphasis is placed on what is being planned, rather than on 
the process of planning. 

In Part Two, devoted to Environmental Studies, concentration on 
the Center for Resources Development in no way implies that graduate 
programs in other departments are not environment-oriented. The con- 
sultants have presented a very useful statement analyzing what they 
perceive to be the subject matter and the interrelationships within this 
field. 

With regard to the statement (pages A66-68) about the University 
of Guelph we express regret that the visit of the consultants occurred at 
a low point in the Center's history. Studies which were then underway 
were completed in May 1973, and an advanced stage has been reached in 
implementation of the major recommendations. Effective July 1, 1974 the 
new Director of the Center takes office. 

The consultants (pages A67 and A71) disagree with our decision 
to offer the master's degree by course^work, as well as by thesis. The 
course-work degree will require completion of a special project in addition 
to a strengthened core and elective courses, which will provide for a more 
effective interdisciplinary influence. We consider the latter to be 
essential, and to be more readil? dilqp vJ^jT in the course-work program than 
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in the thesis ptogram, especially as team teaching becomes a regular 

practice* The thesis of a given candidate # on the other hand, is likely 
to be specialized, even though the research has been interdisciplinary 
in nature* Incidentally we think it unfortunate that the consultants 
were not '*told about" (page A67) the many theses submitted by candidates 
from a variety of fields in addition to soil science* 



plea to strengthen the links with the Social Sciences and Humanities. 
Guelph, Toronto, and Western Ontario are all urged to arrange for **real# 
not merely token, participation" from these subject groups* As far as 
Guelph is concerned we record the fact that our proposed degree by course- 
work is envisaged as providing particularly for more extensive participation 
by the Social Sciences and Humanities — more, indeed, than can be achieved 
in the degree by thesis without unduly prolonging the time required for the 
degree* Further, we note the mutual complementarity of the Universities of 
Guelph and of Waterloo* We have planned to provide for a cooperative 
approach by which Guelph could contribute from its strengths in the natural 
and physical sciences, while Waterloo could contribute from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities* We are far from ignoring the Social Sciences and 
Humanities, but we do consider that a strong program is most likely to 
develop if it is based on the recognized strengths of the University. While 
we obviously share the consultants* desire to provide for increased 
participation of the Scw*ial Sciences and Humanities we are concerned lest 
their recommendation 6 be interpreted to imply that each of the three 
universities to which they refer should develop similar programs. 



and observe that the march of events makes it readily possible for us to 
give assurances that these points are in hand* 



The consultants (page A71 and recommendation 6) make a special 



We take note of the helpful suggestions* made by the consultants. 
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MCMASTER UNIVERSITY RESPONSE 
TO THE PLANNING AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
PLANNING ASSESSMENT 

We are grateful for the opportunity to comment on this report. 
McMaster University does not have any named programmes In either Planning 
or Environmental Studies and while the consultants correctly note that 
there "might be some Interdisciplinary Initiatives leading to named degree 
programmes at McMaster," there are as yet no formal proposals for program- 
mes of this type under consideration within the University. 

The report, we are pleased to note, admits to being modest In Its 
scope and Is concerned almost exclusively with named degree programmes. 
We concur with the consultants' comment to the effect that there are often 
a largs number of programmes In Planning or Environmental Studies that are 
not specifically so named whose existence will often be a sufficient reason 
for a university's not having a named programme (p. A-1) . At McMaster 
University we have, as the consultants note on page A-61% "the Waste Treat- 
ment Processing Programme, and the Air Pollution Laboratory, which Involve 
Chemical ^hglneerlng and Medicine, and the Great Lakes Simulation Model 
Study, involving Biology." We would note that, in addition, the School of 
Social Work offers a Master's degree in Social Welfare Policy and that in 
the Department of Geography there has been a long history of graduate work 
In Urban and Regional Planning quite similar to that referenced at the 
University of Ottawa. We interpret many of the statements in the consultants* 
report as allowing for considerable fle|j^jj^lty in the system in regard to 
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the possible development of other similar ventures within the university 
that relate In some way to the general fields of Planning and Environ- 
mental Studies. 

We support In principle recommendation number 6 relating to 
Environmental Studies , namely that there should be created a standing commit- 
tee to monitor the future development of Environmental Studies programme In 
the Province. We agree with the suggestion that such a committee should have 
a strong representation of Social Scientists and Humanists and we would urge 
also that the Physical and Life Sciences be well represented on this committee. 
In this regard. It Is worth recalling that the Solid Earth Sciences report 
presented a very strong case for those disciplines to be In the vanguard of 
Environmental Studies and some overall co-ordination of such efforts Is clearly 
needed. In the same vein, we concur with the consultants In their recommenda- 
tion number 9 concerning Environmental Studies which calls for **a far wider study" 
to be conducted of environmental-related education and research In Ontario at 
all levels. The consultants In our view, might well have argued also for such 
a study to be conducted of planning and related subjects for their report 
certainly does nor deal with Urban Studies programmes which exist at some 
universities and which are closexy related In their goals and contents to many 
of the planning programmes. 
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Universite Ottawa 



CABINET OU RECTEUR 



June 10, 1974 



Dr. M.A. Preston* 
Executive Vice-Chairman, 
Advisory Committee on Academic Planning, 
Ontario Council on Graduate Studies, 
Council of Ontario Universities, 
130 St. George Street, Suite 8039, 
TORONTO, Ontario. M5S 2T4 

Dear Dr. Preston, 

This is a reply to your request for the 
University of Ottawa's comments on the Consultants* Report 
to ACAP on Planning and Environmental Studies. 

We are pleased to note that the Consultants 
consider it "important that there be a high quality dynamic 
program at Ottawa, because of the bilingual character of the 
existing program and its geographic location" and that they 
have expressed the view that at present "the program appears 
to have the requisite space, library facilities...". The 
University recognizes that it has a commitment to this field 
and certainly intends to develop it to the point where it can 
be appraised as an autonomous academic program with its own 
designated degree. 

We are also pleased to note that the Con- 
sultants find our new and (at the time of their visit) proposed 
staff appointments in the programme of high academic quality. 
Perhaps it was because the Consultants had not received in 
advance the particulars of these new members that they considered 
them to be Geographers rather than Regional Planners. However, 
the facts are that two of the three full-time new professors 
have had their primary training and degrees in Planning and 
Engineering, not in Geography. Their teaching in Geography is 
limited to courses in Planning, which may be taken by students 
specializing in Geography. 
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For the past year and a half a University 
Commission has been preparing reconnendatlons for the revision 
of our academic structures and we expect that the Senate will 
be acting on these recommendations during the spring of 1975. 
We anticipate that the consequent organisational changes will 
make possible a much closer relationship between our programme 
In Regional Planning and a number of other disciplines (along 
the lines mentioned on page A28 of the Consultants* Report). 
This should strengthen considerably the Interdisciplinary 
character of the program^ facilitating a greater Input from 
other departments and faculties. An Interdepartmental committee 
(Geography » Regional Planning and Economics) Is actively 
considering this matter. 

The University Is well aware of the problems 
presented by the Consultants. It has recognized that It has a 
commitment to develop the field of Regional Planning. It has 
already devoted considerable resources to this academic programme t 
and It hopes early In 1976 to be In a position to present for 
appraisal a high quality^ bilingual Interdisciplinary programme 
In Regional Planning with emphasis on one or at most two areas 
of specialisation. 

May I be permitted to express some concern at 
the apparent Inflexibility of the Consultants with respect to the 
"autonomy** of the programme and particularly Its administrative 
structure. Structures should not become blinkers! High academic 
standards and qualified acadcnlc staff seem to be^ with convenient 
physical facilities and library holdings » much more Important for 
an academic programme than the particular administrative structure 
which Is adopted In a given Institution. 

Yours sincerely^ 



Roger Gulndont O.M.I. » 
Rector. 



copy: Paul Hagen 
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QUEEN'S COMMENTS UPON THE CONSULTANTS* REPORT ON PLANNING AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 



Queen's comments are directed to that part of the report which deals with programs 
in Planning. There are two issues of major significance and two of lesser signi- 
ficance to Queen's. The major issues concern (1) the faculty-student ratio in 
the School of Urban ard Regional Planning and (2) the quality of staff and students 
within the program. The lesser issues have to do with (1) interdepartmental 
cooperation between the School and other units within the university and (2) the 
statements concerning manpower found within the consultants' report. 

The consultants* report exaggerates the student-faculty ratio within the School. 
This arises because students who have completed all requirements except the thesis 
or report must continue to register. These are in reality part-time students in 
terms of the effort required of faculty, and the usual practice of 
considering such students is on the basis of 1 Part-time student - 0.3 Full-time 
F-quivalent Student. In 1973-74 the School's faculty was 4.7 Equivalent Full-Time 
Staff and a visiting lectureship increased this to 4.9 EFTS. The number of 
students was 37. so that the faculty-student ratio was 127.5. 

The University's plans for the School anticipate 42 Full-Time Equivalent Students 
with 6.0 Equivalent Full-Time Staff, but ^his situation may not be achieved by 
1975-76. 

The comments concerning the quality of staff and students might be reconsidered 
in the light of present conditions. Faculty members have obtained support for 
three research projects including one sponsored by the Ontario Government's 
Regional Planning Branch. One member has published a major article in the leading 
international planning journal. Another has developed a substantial new course 
on the history of Canadian Planning, the only one given in a Canadian planning 
school. The Director has been appointed to a Working Party of the Economic Council 
of Canada (Regional Research Needs), to a Task Force of the Ontario Economic 
Council (Regional Research Needs), and to a second Task Force of that Council 
(Regional Government Information Systems). A recent resignation now offers the 
opportunity for the hiring of a highly qualified replacement. 

Records of students offered admission for 1974-75 show at least 30% as "A" students 
and a further 50% as students. There was a surfeit of good applicants of 

which 50% had confirmed, by the date of June 1, their desire to attend Queen's. 

The question of interdepartmental cr operation may be clarified in the light of 
recent events. In 1972-73, for example, the School's 30 graduate students were 
enrolled in over 20 different courses in 7 other departments. In the current 
academic year a total of 12 students from 5 departments attended 9 different 
courses offered by the School. The School's Director provided a policy seminar 
in the School of Public Administration, while another professor collaborated in 
a course with faculty in the departments of Geography and Psychology. In the 
comini; year there will be cross-listed courses with the departments of Geograph}' 
and Sociology. Of major consequence also is the move of the School into new 
quarters in the Arts and Social Science Complex and the Planning School shares 
library resources with the Institute of Local Government and the Department of 
Geography. The excellent library resources of the Planning School seem to have 
been overlooked by the consultants. 

The final comment relatos to the consult consideration of the supply of 

planners and the demand for them. In particular the failure to consider the 
^ undergraduate programs of the province as a source of trained planners is of 
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major significance. All possible sources of future demand were surveyed, but 
some sources of supply, including environmental studies, were neglected. 

In summary, a substantial improvement in the School of Urban and Regional 
Planning has been effected since the appointment of Dr. Hodge as Director. The 
several years of experience since its inception and the time since the visit of 
the consultants, have seen a rapid maturing of faculty, improved courses of 
instruction and the arrival of students of high quality. There is every reason 
to believe that the immediate future will see ftirthet pronounced gains in quality 
of performance both in teaching and research. 



18 June 1974 
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UNIVI USITY OI- TORONTO 
School oj Graduate Studies 

omcE Of THE DEAN TofODto i8i, Canada 

June Ik, 191k 



Dr. M.A. Preston, 
Executive Vice-Chairman, 
Council of Ontario Universities, 
0 8039, 

130 St* George St. , 
Toronto, Ontario 



Dear Dr. Preston, 

The University of Toronto welcomes the consultants' 
report to ACAF on Planning and Environmentcd Studies as a useful 
contribution to the assessment of these disciplines in this province. 
In some respects the consultants may have limited their focus 
unnecessarily, but we appreciate that some such limitations were 
necessary in fields as broad as these. While a number of 
institutions^ recommendations are welcome, we believe a few that 
are general to the disciplines require much further thought. The 
consultants' major modifications to the Hodge projections, on the 
basis of new demands, seem well token. 

Planning 

1. We welcome the recommendation that the University of Toronto 
proceed with its proposed Ph.D. program in Urban and Regional 
Plannin^r and we reaffirm the commitments made on behalf of the 
department at the time of appraisal. The space and facilities 
problem to which the consultants allude has already been tackled 
by the University and the requirements noted by the consxiltants 
have been n.et for the 19Tl*-T5 session. Specifically, an 
additional studio (approximately 600 sq.ft.) has been provided 

for graduate students and research, and two new offices for faculty. 
A lecture room of U5C sq. ft. has been converted for student carrels; 
at the same time, two lecture rooms, not previously available, have 
been allotted to the department on a shared basis. 

2. The consultants have suggested that the department re-evaluate 
its decision to abandon a "core" oriented curriculum. In ths 
^epar'-.ment • s view, the consultants may have not fully understood 
the department's shift from a core of subjects which the student 
was required tc satisfy without options, to the present system 
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in which the student has optional ways of satisfying the 

department that certain core areas such as theory are given 

adequate emphasis. In practice, a good dfeal of direction is given to 

assure the student does satisfy a core while also broadening 

the range of recommended areas ayailable. The new curriculum 

is under constant review, however, and no doubt may evolve further 

with experience. 

3. A Presidential Task Force will be set up this fall to review 
the structure of this University's Faculty of Architecture, Urban 
and Regional Planning and Landscape Architecture. This review will 
include consideration of the place and relationship of the Department 
of Urban and Regional Planning within the Faculty and the University. 

h. On page 54, the consultants suggest that the University of Toronto 
Department consider focussing on city and urban planning, apparently as 
distinct from the regional and environmental pletnning in which the 
Department has some strength. Frankly, we are puzzled by these 
distinctions, for the research in these areas is closely related. 
We understand that the urban/regional distinction has declined sharply in 
importance since the time when departments such as our own were named. 
The establishment of regional government structures has further broken 
down that distinction. We suggest also that the consultanta, perhaps 
because of the limits they set to their study, may have failed to take 
adequate account of the research on high density areas in buch units as 
the Centre for Urban and Community Studies which works closely with 
the Department of Urban and Regional Planning. 

Environmental Studies 

Since the visit of the consultants June, 1973, the 
University has taken a number of important steps to improve the situation 
of the Institute for Environmental Studies (prevlou;sly Environmental Sciences 
and Engineering). A new Director has been appointed for a five-y.ar 
p^.'rioL, Dr. Kenneth Hare, who has previously heK a Joint appointment with 
the Departments of Geography and Physics. A strong policy and planning 
cczranitr.ee has been named to replace the large council. Much closer relations 
have been developed with a number of faculty and Departments in the 
Social Sciences, as recognized in the change of name. At the same time, 
the close links are being maintained with the physical and life sciences 
and with engineering. We are surprised to note that the consultants do not 
recognize the key role played by tne departments of engineering in particular 
in the development and continuing activity of the Institute. 
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We should note that the staffing arrangements are not novel 
and sirilar arrangements are found in other Centres and Institutes of this 
' niversity. While the Institute does not at present have full-time 
acader.ic staff of its own, it does have a Aumber of paid cross-appointments. 

The consultants rightly understand that no new administrative 
•:nite would be created for the administration of a degree in environmental 
r^'^iies. When a full degree proposal comes foirward it will be considered 
in the terms of the consultants' recommendations • 



Yours sincerely, 

A.E. Safarian 
Dean 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

School of Graduate Studies 

OFFICE OF THE DEAN ToroDto 1 8 1 , Cana d a 




June 27, 197U 



Dr. M.A. Preston, 

Executive Vice-President, 

Council of Ontario Universities, 

Suite 8039, 

130 St. George St. 




Dear Dr. Preston, 

In my letter to you of December h, 1973, I submitted revised 
enrolment figures for the Department of Urban and Regional Planning as 
had been requested in your letter of September 26. However, in their report 
to ACAP the consultants do not use these figures (p. A 51), but evidently 
refer to our original submission. 

The revised figures, based on an annual intake of hO masters 
and 8 Ph.D. students, are: 

1973-7U 197U-.75 1975-76 1976-77 
Masters 70 75 80 80 

Doctoral - - 8 l6 

Natiirally we attach the same caveat to these figures as we 
would to any other enrolment projections. 

Along with the question of which set of figures represents 
our best projections, I assume ACAP is also concerned about the reltted 
point of available space. I share with the Department and the consultants 
the concern about this, and I have indicated in the Unive/sity response that 
steps have already been taken to meet the consultar*ts mini.num conditions 
of this point. I should add that both the Provost and I realize that more 
should be done in this regard, and we have agreed that this will be one 
of the priority items in the review of the Faculty and Department which, 
as noted in my response, will take place in the next few months. 

Yours sincerely. 



ICI ^ 
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A.E. Safari an 
Dean 
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Response of the University of Waterloo 
to the Report of the Planning and Environmental Studies Consultants 
to tho Advisory Coinmittee on Academic Planning 
submitted to ACAP, June 12th, 1974 



Our reaction to this report is generally favorable. The consultants 
have presented a good general description of graduate work in planning and 
environmental studies in the province and given some useful insights into the 
individual programmes. 

General Comments : 

The report begins with a valuable discussion of the riature of the 
planning profession and the role which planners play and have played histori- 
cally in its development. Perhaps the most important contribution of the 
report is a careful analysis and discussion of the supply and demand problem. 
The consultants point out that existing analyses of this problem underestimate 
the demand by ignoring the changing role of planners in Canada. We agree with 
their finding that the expanded role which planners are assuming in a variety 
of professional positions at various governmental levels and in the private 
sector will result in an adequate number of jobs for the projected number 
of planning graduates in the next five years. Any attempt to decrease graduate 
enrolment in planning would result in a curtailment of this activity and 
v;ou1d be snortsighted. 

In the section on the nature of planning education, the consultants 
discuss the role played by the three levels of education. Since Waterloo is 
the only university in the province which provides planning education at all 
three levels, this section is particularly important from our point of view. 

The consultants correctly note that an undergraduate programme in 
planning should "be viewet^ as pre-professional training and, as such, should 
Le designed to produce semi-professionals or professionals at lower or junior 
levels". Our undergraduate programme does not attempt to provide the level 
of professiondl training which is associated with the master's degree. It 
does, however, produce graduates with sufficient education and training in 
planning to assume significant junior-level professional positions. The 
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consultants themselves note the need for people trained at this level in a 
number of positions. Our baccalaureate graduates in planning are hired in 
professional planning jobs, but usually at a level where they are working 
under the supervision of a professional planner and generally they do not 
have much responsibility initially. The demand for our graduates supports 
the contention that there is a need for people with this type and level of 
training in the planning profession. At the same time, the baccalaureate 
degree provides an appropriate foundation for graduate work in planning. 

We agree with the consultants that the master's degree should remain 
the main mode of entry into the planning profession. The master's programme 
at Waterloo is designed to prepare a planner general ist with a specialty and 
equip him to enter professional practice directly. The programme requires 
all graduates to take a core of courses dealing with planning philosophy, 
theory and methodology, thus providing them with the necessary professional 
background. The faculty, about half of whom have degrees in planning, are 
firmly committed to maintaining this planning core. At the same time, the 
programme requires a thesis which involves the student in direct relationship 
with his advisor to work on a specialist problem. The emphasis in these 
theses varies with the interest of the supervisor and the student. Many of 
them have a strong research orientation, but many focus on more practical 
planning problems involving actual work in the field. The increasing need 
for specialists as opposed to general is ts is noted by the consultants and 
the Waterloo programme is meeting this need. 

The doctoral programme aims at producing high level researchers 
and teachers in planning. The majority of our doctoral graduates have taken 
academic positions, but a few have been employed in senior positions in 
government agencies and one has gone into private consulting practice. We 
are pleased to note that the consultant? recognize the importance of doctoral 
work in planning. 

Speci fic Cormients : 

The consultants are critical of Waterloo for its failure, in their 
view, to develop a clear distinction between its three degrees. We believe 
that the three degree programmes are distinctive both in terms of their 
purpose and tlie type of market in which the graduates find jobs. As we have 
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indicated uhove, the undergraduates are trained as junior planners and take 
professional planning jobs with a lessor degree of responsibility. Master'^, 
graduates occupy planning positions requiring a significant degree of 
r-esponsibil ity. Much of the research carried out under the thesis part of 
the prograjrnne is professiorial ly oriented and thus provides the graduate 
with valuable experience in tackling professional planninn problems. The 
piaster's degree thus provides <j major entry point into the planning profesr.ion 
cis it should. Less than b% of our master's graduates see the degree as a 
route to the Ph.D. We have already commented above on the purpose of the 
doctoral decjree. It is indeed exactly what the consultants feel it should 
be - a "research" and/or "teaching"-oriented degree, but also producing high 
level professionals for operational agencies. 



tnat it has too much emphasis on ecological -natural environment problems. 
They arrived at this conclusion from an examination of a sampling of student 
theses and project papers. It is unfortunate that the papers and theses 
which the consultants examined did not present a more balanced picture of 
tno programme of the School. For this the university must accept most of 
the respons 'bil ity. Papers and theses were selected for the consultants to 
e/dmine to show the quality of the work being carried out and insufficient 
attention was paid to obtaining a balanced representation of the various areas 
of study. Of the 42 theses which have been completed in the School since 
1050, only 10 fall into the 'ecological' field. Moreover, we would submit 
that all of this work has a strong planning thrust in the broad context in 
v.hicn we view planning. In our view, the work of this group does belong in 
the School of Planning. We do not see it as providing an extension into 
:)r<.!durito work of the undergraduate programme in the Man Environment Department. 



Cor-f UQnts on Recommendations : 

We make no comments on the recommendations referring to the programmes 
at other universities. 

Reco:r:n^9ndation 2 refers to the programme at the University of Waterloo, 
hdive alrfiddy commented above on the main points brought out in this rccorrmen- 
(iii'iuu. We ciro plf.-djod with trie consultants' assessment of the high quality of 
r.'.L- p'O'jru;' .t-* at Waterloo. We have outlined «btt\e the relationship between the 



The consultants are also critical of our programme on the grounds 
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three degree programmes. At the present time, there do not appear to be any 
significant reasons to alter the emphasis in these programmes. Nevertheless, 
this matter is under continual review in the Faculty of Environmental Studies. 

Recommendations 6 - 9 are general recommendations pertaining to the 
Ontario system. 

We agree with Recommendation 6. We have already commented on the 
valuable job which the consultants have done in the analysis of the manpower 
supply and demand problem. 

« 

We agree with Recommendation 7. The discipline group should have 
a continuing role in coordinating the graduate activities of the various 
departments to minimize duplication In programmes and to ensure adequate 
coverage of all of the fields of specialization. 

We agree with Recommendation 8 which points out the importance of 
offering planning courses to undergraduates. While we would agree that there 
is no need at the present time for the general introduction of undergraduate 
programmes in planning in the province, we take this comment in the context 
of the overall report which points out the need for planners trained at this 
pre-professional level but which indicates that the present programmes at 
Waterloo and Ryerson are adequate to fill the need. 

We agree with Recommendation 9. We are currently exploring ways 
and means of meeting the need for refresher courses for practitioners. There 
are obviously a variety of ways of tackling this problem and each university 
will undoubtedly develop its own approach to the problem. 

Respectfully submitted, 




L. A. K. Watt 

Dean of Graduate Studies 
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Response of the University of Western Ontario to the Report 
of the Consultants in Planning and Environmental Studies of 
the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning. 

June 11, 1974 

The response of this University to the ACAP Consultants' Report 
on Planning and Environmental Studies has been formulated by a special Senate 
Committee established for that purpose. 

We recognize that Part One of the Report deals with Planning and 
that it makes no reference to Western because our Planning activities at the 
graduate level occur within existing Masters and Ph.D. programs in the traditional 
Social Science disciplines. These activities have been dealt with in other 
Discipline Assessments. 

We derive some gratification from the description of our Master 
of Engineering (Environmental Engineering) as an "admirable program". We thank 
the consultants for this judgement and state that it is our intention to main- 
tain the high quality of this program. Our comments on the specific recommend- 
ations (Pages A71, A72) follow: 

Recommendation 5a : 

We concur. 

Recommendation 5b : 

Western is presently considering whether to offer a Master of 
Environmental Studies program which would be more broadly based than our existing 
M.Eng.(Env.) program. We have some concern as to what the consultants moan by 
"central" in rcco- "•nding "central participation from the Social Sciences". If, 
by "central", the consultants mean a component the significance of which is equal 
to that of the other components, then we agree with this usage. If, on the 
other hand, the word "central" implies "principal focus*', then we feel this 
recommendation to be unduly restrictive. It is our present view that the 
traditioiial disciplines in Social Science, Bioscience, Physical Science, Medical 
Science, Engineering Science, and the Humanities, must all have significant 
representation in an interdisciplinary Environmental Studies program if the 
program is to fulfill the needs of present-day society. 

ER?C 
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Rcconmendation 6 : 

We concur with the requirement for ••real" participation from the 
Social Sciences and Humanities in a Master of Environmental Studies program. 
We question whether the creation of a standing committee of the composition 
suggested is the best way of achieving balanced programs. 

Recommendation 9 : 

This University has offered ••refresher** courses on Environmental 
topics and will continue to do so within available resources. 
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YORK UNIVERSITY 

470 • Kteue STRFBT. 
DOV^NSVU W, ONTARIO. CANADA 



o^n^:^ of TMf of an 



1 August 197 A, 



Dr. M.A. Preston, 
Executive Vice-chairman , ACAP, 
Council of Ontario Universities, 
130 St. George Stroet, Suite 8039, 
Toronto M5li Ontario. 



Dear Or. Preston, 



This letter represents York Universitv*s response to the ACAP final 
report on the Planning and Environmental Studies Planning Assessment. 

We are, in general, most Impressed by the quality of this report. 
It seems to us to represent an elegant admixture of thoughtfulness and prag- 
matic data analysis. 

As far as the York programme in concerned we are, of course, most 
appreciative of the laudatory assessments presented in the report. However, 
some clarification of conceptual evolution regarding the term '•planning" is 
Indicated. 

The Faculty's 1970 proposal stated: 

"The common concern of all the (Programme) 
Groups is the analysis, planning, design 
and management of various environments as 
man affects and is affected by them." 

That remains our central concern. But while the Faculty has developed 
over the four-year period, so also has there been a developing understanding of 
the neanint^s of the key terms of which "planning" is perhaps the most basic. 

On the one hand, planning Is seen as some form of deliberate "interven- 
tion" In some process. Planning involves clarification of ends and means, and 
of the relationships between/among them. On the other hand, deliberate interven- 
tions occur in some context; hence, urban and regional environments, the spatial 
and jurisdictional context; man/environment relationships, the larger context of 
this planet's life support systems; and the concern for values and ethics as the 
ultinnto '.context to guide Intervention. 



There has been a developing awareness of this perspective of planning 
wltliin the Faculty at York. Faculty members (both teachers and students) have 
acquired new insij^hts whilst adapting their disciplinary bases to each other and 
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to the ^"aculty*s unitarv concent of planning at the Man/ Environment inter- 
face?. Meanwhile, the profess I c^nV? definition of planning has evolved 
similarly, partly In response to an increased public awareness of planning 
and environmental issues and a broadening of the commonly-held meaning of 
"nlanning". 

At the Faculty's inception, its members tended to react against 
the commonly held definition of "town planning" (eg. "the scientific, 
aesthetic and orderly disposition of land" as set out in the by-laws of 
t!ie Town Plannine Institute of Canada). This largely explains proclamations 
such as "We're not a nlanninp school", by which was meant, "The kind of 
planning; we are pursuing here, academically, is different from that nrac- 
tli od outside" (yet similar enough to permit students to work successfully, 
though we would hope innovatively , in the profession). Now, the profession 
is chani;in«; TPIC was recently re-named the Canadian Institute of Planners. 
Wavs are being sought to establish linkages with other professions, in re- 
rognition that "planning" as a field will soon be practiced by many but 
nrofessed exclusively by none. These changes, plus the Faculty's own 
development in its understanding of planning and the emerging importance 
of fields (such as environmental irrnact) in which v/e are among the few wlio 
are deyeloping competence, make it increasingly less necessary for members 
ot the Faculty to protest against a planning identity. Some of the comments 
heard by the ACAP consultants in June 1973, a year ago, would not be in 
evidence today. 

The consultants' reference to onl/ 38.3% of the Faculty's students 
with "planning" Areas of Concentration has a similar explanation. Our response 
to the consultants, upon which this figure was based, interpreted their request 
strictly; it listed only those students whose Areas of Concentration explicitly 
used the word "planning". We have since re-examined that submission, adding the 
students whose Plans of Study had a planning orientation and/or who subsequently 
secured emnlovrnent as planners (i.e. employers recognized their capabilities as 
being those required for professional planning work). The results confirm that 
tlio j:ri»at majority of our students clearly have pursued planning studies. 

The Faculty's developmental process continues to be one of broadenins* 
of percept lon« on the basis of the original programme acceptance: something a 
university must do and something it is expected to do by its members and by 
tliose it serves. The direction we are going is one we strongly feel is the 
most promising in the search going on in much of planning education, for new 
paradigms to guide the planning and development of urban and regional environ- 
ments, to improve intervention at the M/F interface. 

The York Fnvironmenta 1 Studies programme is based on individual student 
Plans of Study. Aggregation of Student Programmes can be misleading - for example, 
1)7 'planning/ and 'non-planning' titles or by A/B vs C/D Quadrants. Students in 
A, B, C or D ()uadrants take the same courses (we do not offer separate courses by 
Ouadrants) , even though they take them with different learning objectives. Simi- 
Inrlv, two students \;ith the same Area of Concentration may devise quite different 
Plans of Studv dootvidlnK on their backgrounds, Interests and quadrants. It is 
only by examininc individual student prof>rammes that it becomes possible to make 
meaningful general Izations. 
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It wa5? the ^\icultv*s response to a request from the ACAP consultants 
to use the Area of Concentration title to summarize programme content that led 
to the energence of the 1/3-2/3 distinction between •planners* and •non-plan- 
ners' In their report. This is not a valid distinction. As the earlier dis- 
cussion has explained, students are not required to use particular terms to 
Illustrate their programme; nor was the Faculty conscious of the need to dem- 
onstrate in this v;ay that it was following the guidelines of the 1970 approval. 

It is our contention that the ^acuity of Environmental Studies has 
operated and continues to operate within the terms of the 1970 approval. But 
a Pro>>ramme Re-Aooraisal at the present time fits correctly into the Faculty's 
(love 1 opnental process . 

In retrospect, the Appraisals Committee's decision to limit York's 
i:nviri>nnental Studies programme to the A and B Quadrants can be seen to have 
had beneficial effects. It focused the Faculty's emphasis on intervention 
(planning) as its universal theme, and it necessitated re-consideration of 
Che C and i) Quadrants accordingly. Similarly, the ACAP review process applied 
pressure which usefully evoked the response to re-cast the course content and 
to re-examine the Faculty Vs definitions of "urban and regional" planning. 

At the same time thou.qh, it is obvious that the Faculty has evolved, 
in programme and in structure, during its initial stage of development. New 
'lirections are emerging (following the pattern suggested by the ACAP consul- 
tants, pp. A-27-29, as solutions to the problem of how to assemble the resources 
necessary to support a wide range of planning studies.) Clusters of specialized 
interest, interrelated around the man/environment interface theme, have arisen. 
One result is several large-scale projects combining acquisition, development 
and application of knowledge to urgent environmental issues: the clusters are 
also leading to more fundamental approaches to planning education aimed at the 
broad generic meaning of planning at the core of Environmental Studies. Simul- 
taneouslv, recognizing that fundamental work in Environmental Studies cannot be 
contained solely within this Faculty, we are strengthening and formalizing link- 
av'.es r.o related institutional bases through the establishment of joint dec:ree 
programmes (with Administrative Studies, Law and Education); the exploration of 
ncv interinstitutional arrangements (eg. with the Institute for Environmental 
Studies at the University of Toronto); the exploitation of existing linkap.es 
(v^\. York Cniversitv - University of Toronto Joint Transportation Progranme); 
t:ie building of stronger relationships to the neighbouring community (eg. a 
proposed action-research project in Ward 3, of North York in collaboration 
with other universitv Departments active in the area and with community organ- 
izations); and the forging of similar links to other governmental and non- 
v^.overnmental institutions in Canada and beyond. 

These initiatives, and particularly those concerning interest clusters 
and common approaches to teaching of related disciplines, give greater emphasis 
to substantial innovation. In terms of the Faculty model, they will Increasingl 
attract students in the C and D Quadrants. In the light of concern expressed 
roRardiPR these students, and because thf? laeulty • s^ second stage of development 
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requires a new approval and a new set of operating limits, York University 
has now initiated the re-appraisal process. 

That process is timely. The Faculty initiatives, described above, 
are only now taking form. The nature and direction of the second develop- 
ment stage could not have been described two years ago, when the re-appraisal 
was originally Intended, or even one year ago. Had re-appraisal occurred at 
either of those times, it would have been quite premature; and it would have 
missed the benefits of the ACAP Review which provided an objective evaluation 
of the Faculty's initial stage of development. That stage has been confirmed 
as basically sound, providing a valid platform from which to construct and 
have appraised the next stage in the Faculty's evolution. 



Yours sincerely. 




Dr. Graham Reed, 
Acting Dean, 

Faculty of 'Graduate Studi 



GR/dm 
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PROCKDURE OF PLANNING STUDY AND TERMS OF REFERENCE 
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Procedure for Plannina and Environmental Studies 



The olanninq assessment will cover the followinq elements: 



(a) environmental studies 

(b) environmental planninq and management 

(c) other interdiscipl: narv studies related to (a) and (b) . 



A. Tasks Reauested from Discioline Group (with help available from 
ACAP at all staqes) 



A.l. Suaaest suitable consultants. This also will be a matter for 
discussion with ACAP. 



A. 2. Examine and comment on pro formae to be used for the gathering 
of information on current, past and future programmes as 
described in paragraph B.l. 

A. 3. Examine and comment on the adequacy of the data on current and 
past strength. 

A. 4. Both in consultation with ACAP and separately r consider the 
situation revealed by the tabulation of proposed future 
programmes and consider whether future plans should be clarified 
or developed in more detail. As a result of this step, 
individual universities mav wish to revise the material 
described in B.l.d. below. 

A. 5. Possibly develop a tentative plan for development of established 
or new graduate work in these aspects of Planning and Environ- 
mental Studies ir Ontario, based on the evaluation of prospects 
and plans for the collaborative arranqements of the various 
programmes and paving attention to adeguate coverage of the 
elements of the discipline and to similar activities in other 
parts of the country. Any such plans will be reported to ACAP 
which will transmit them to the consultants. 



B. Information from Universities 



3.1. Each university is asked to supply to ACAP, in the form 
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indicated by acap after comment by the discipline qroup 
(paranranh A. 3.) information as follows: 

(a) for each r?loriont viz. environmental studios, onviron- 
nental nlannina and manaaement; other related inter- 
disciplinary proqrammes: 

(i) current list of faculty members (for part- 
tine members show the time spent on universitv 
duties) ; 

(ii) number of full-uime and part-time faculty 
members for each of the past five yc-ars ; 

(iii) for the current year and orecedinq five years, 
number of (1) master's and (2) Ph.D. candidates, 
(3) non-dearee students: full and part-time 
shown separately. 

Under these three headinqs one individual may appear under more than 
one cateqorv. 

( b ) for f ach "department" or programme 

(i) Curricula Vitarum of all faculty members now 
enqaqed in graduate teaching or research or 
soon expected to be ; 

(ii) resources of space - a statement indicating 
the academic unit's view of the adequacy of its 
space, and, in connection with the future plans 
in (d) below, discussing future space provision; 

(iii) other general items relevant to research and 
graduate studv, e.g. computing facilities; 

(iv) co-operative arrangements with related disciplines 
and departments including shared teaching and 
research amongst the elements covered by this 
assessment; 

(v) extent of major relevant laboratory, project and 
studio facilities and equipment; 

(vi) library resources: analysis of holdings and budget; 

(vii) description of any inter-university arrangements 
for graduate work; 

(viii) funding research - for each university, an indica- 
tion of support available or that may bo available 
in support of gradua*-e work in this discipline 
other than university operating monies, for the 
currei§t§^ar only; 

. IIS 
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(ix) d'-jcription of graduate orcqramme content 
qivinq course patterns and areas of research 
emphasis; 

(x) inflow and outflow of students - for the current 
year only, an indication of the number of graduates 
reaistered in other disciplines taking Planning 
and Environmental Studies courses and the number 

of courses in other studies taken by Planning 
and Environmental Studies students; 

(xi) the response of Planning and Environmental Studies 
to commun-.ty and societal concerns, both through 
special educational programmes and through contribu- 
ting to the solution of environmental problems. 

(c) table of characteristics of araduate students in the 
"department" in the previous five years, separately for 
masters and Ph.D. 's breaking down the numbers by 

(i) F.T. and P.T. ; 

(ii) immigration status (3 years) and country of first 
degree ; 

(iii) sources of financial support; 

(iv) time to reach degree; 

(v) drop-out number; 

(vi) Ph.D. ABD's; 

(vii) degrees granted; 

(viii) post graduate employment of Ph.D.'s 
(a) immediate 

\b) after two years; 

(ix) ABD current employment; 

(x) discipline background of students. 

(d) proposed plans for the future, in as much detail as the 
department or proaramme can provide, including the 
proposed scheme for support of these plans, and accompanied 
by supporting arguments, including consideration of tha 
demand for graduates from the programmes. The various 
headinas in (a) and (b) above should be dealt with 
quantitatively where possible^* a minimum, planned 
numbers of faculty and gtaduaj-^ Students should be qiven 

to 1978. 
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The naterial so sanolied will be collated by ACAP and 
transmitted to the discipline group for consideration. 

Apart fror: the naterial described in B.l.d. and to somo 
extent (loncrated at the denartment levels each intoresteti 
university will be reauested to make an individual statonon* 
its plans for the development of Planninq and Environmental 
studies, in particular the items of future commitnent imr:)li'^i 
bv item B.l.d. This statement will e made available to thv^ 
di^^cioline group. 

B.4. Deadline dates for parts A and B will be established by AC/''. 



'T'erms of Reference of Consultants 

0.1. Con.sider the materials prepared by the discipline aroup and 
the universities and obtain other data they may require to 
carry out the tasks detailed below. They may obtain data 
and views from any relevant source ^ such as ^ for example, 
emolovers of holders of araduate degrees, professional 
and learned societies, federal agencies. They shall consult, 
at appropriate times, with the consultants working on other 
related planning assessments and when necessary discuss 
their findings v^ith these consultants. Normally, the canpus 
of each interes^^ed university shall be visited by at least 
2 of the 3 consultants, working as a group. Consultants 
shall arrange their schedule of visits to the universities 
in consultation with ACAP to ensure uniformity* Reports of 
appraisal consultants are privileged documents and are not to 
be made available to ACAP consultants • Consultants shall 
liai£:;e with the discipline grouo near the beginning of 
the work, durina the work as they consider necessary, and 
immediately before preparing their final report. 

C.2. Consultants shall endeavour as much as possible to work as 
a aroup, as an encouragement to the integration of their 
respective discii line interests and viewpoints in the ass- 
essment process. The consultants should feel free to arra:. : 
meetinas with the Planning and Environmental Studies disci^^lir. 
aroup or its subcommittees, and with related individuals 
or groups to discuss the concerns of the assessment. 

C.3. Report on the adeauacy of the present state of graduate 

work in Planning and Environmental Studies in the province 

in general and in each university where applicable, discusiiir. • 

the follov/ing: 

a. coveraae of elements and areas of concentration and extent 
of activity in each. 

b. faculty aualjfc^|and quantity 



c. nature of programmes offered ^ 
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d. enrolment size and distribution amongst universities 

e. quality of student body; admission requirements 

f. relationship to related disciplines 
q. Dhysical facilities 

h. other matters considered by the consultants to be 
significant. 

« 

Reoort on the adeauacy of the concepts, plans and proqrammes 
for the future of Planning and Environmental Studies, as 
prepared at each university, and by the discipline group for 
the field as a whole. 

Make recommendations and provide the rationale for the 
development of graduate work in Plannina and Environmental 
Studies in Ontario between 19' 3 and 1983, but in more detail 
for 1973 through 1978, and, without limiting the generality 
of the foregoing and takino into account the general Canadian 
context of graduate work in Planning and Environmental Studies, 
dealing with the following points: 

(a) Desirable programmes to be offered in the province, 
considering both possible limitations or reductions of 
existing proqrammes and creation of new programmes and 
new kinds of proqrammes including the appropriateness 
of part-tine programmes. In particular, consider 

any new areas of Planning and Environmental Studies in 
which graduate work should be developed. 

(b) Desirable provincial enrolments, year by year, in the 
various levels of graduate study and proqrammes within 
the discipline. One should consider the need for hiqhly 
trained manpower and also the qeneral cultural and 
societal factors which may lead students to pursue qraduate 
work in Planninq and Environmental Studies. In con- 
sider ina manpower needs, one should take account of the 
"market" available to qraduates (at least all of Canada) 
and of other sources of supply for that market . Results 

of forecasts of high level manpower employment should be 
treated with due caution and only in a clearly balanced 
relationship with cultural and societal needs. 

(c) Distribution amongst the universities of responsibility for 
orogrammes and for areas of concentration where appropriate, 
including consideration of the need for any increase or 
decrease in the number of departments offering such work 
and includinq consideration of areas of collaboration and 
sharinq of facilities at regional level and across the 
orovince. 
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(d) Distribution of enrolment amongst the universities, 
showing desirable ranges of enrolment. 

(e) Desirable extent of involvement with related disciplines. 

C.6. Consultants may recommend appraisals of individual programmes. 
This would arise if consultants were to suspect that a 
programme would be found to be wholly or in part below minimum 
acceptable standards; an aooraisal by the Appraisals Committee 
is the means of settling the question. It is recognized that 
this action would be infrequent. Perhaps more likely, in 
planning assessments in some disciplines, consultants may 
find an excess of programmes in the same area of study, all 
of which could pass an appraisal; they would then have to 
make their own judqments of relative quality (a task outside 
the terms of reference of the Appraisals Committee) , and 
quided "by this judgment and other factors, the ACAP consultants 
would have to recommend where enrolment should be curtailed 
or eliminated. 



Appointment of Consultants 

The consultants shall include one person of wide academic experience 
in Canada but in a different discipline. The other 2 consultants 
shall have international standing in one of the elements of the 
discipline, with suitable administrative or consulting experience. 



Report of Consultants 

The consultants submit a joint report to ACAP. Minority reports are 
of course, possible. The reasoning leading to their recommendations 
should be given fully, in view of the subsequent treatment of the 
report. The report is submitted for comment to the discipline 
qroup and to each interested university. There may be informal or 
interim exchanges of views amongst the discipline group, the univer- 
sities, and ACAP. Any university which wishes to make a formal 
statement on the consultants' report shall submit it to ACAP. Any 
such report shall be transmitted to the discipline group. The 
discipline group shall submit its formal comments and/or recommendations 
to ACAP. ACAP considers the discipline qroup and university 
statements along with the consultants' report and transmits them 
to COU with its recommendations of the position COU should adopt. 
Copies of the material transmitted to COU will be supplied to OCGS , 
and to the members of the discipline qroup and to the interested 
universities. The consultants' report may be published toqether 
with the comments of the discipline group, those of any university 
so requestinq, and with the position adopted by COU. 
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D ISCIPL I NK CROUP MEMBERSHIP 



Brock 
Guelpli 
Lakehead 
l.ciurentian 
Mc Master 

Ottawa 

Queen' s 

Toronto 

Waterloo 

Western Ontario 
York 



- R. C. Hoover 

- W. E. Tossell 

- B. Phillips 

- J. T. Gray 

- L. J. King, until October 1, 1973 

- G. P. Harris 

- C. Greffard, until June 22, 1972. 

- H. Morrissette, until October 13, 1972. 

- C. Dudley 

- S. D. Lash, until May 12, 1972. 

- E. W. Thrift, until February 12, 1974. 

- G. J. F. Hodge 

- R. M. Soberman, until June 13, 1972. 

- J. Dales, until May 14, 1973. 

- A. Waterhouse 

- L. 0. Gertler, until June 16, 1972. 

- T. Burton, until April 30, 1973. 

- L. Martin 

- J, h. Zajic - 

- C. A. P. Carrothers* 



* Chairman 
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Ontario Council on Graduate Studies 
By-Law No, 3 

A By-Law to establish a Committee on the Academic Planning of Graduate 
Studies. 

1. The Ontario Council on Graduate Studies » recognizing the Importance 
of providing for the continued and orderly development of graduate 
studies in the Ontario universities^ establishes a Standing 
Committee to be known as the Advisory Committee on Academic 
Planning (abbreviation - ACAP). 

Interpretation 

2. In this By-Law, 

(a) ''Committee*^ without further specif lcatlon» means the Advisory 
Committee on Academic Planning; 

(b) ''Council" or OCGS means the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies; 

(c) "Committee of Presidents" or CPUO means the Committee of 
Presidents of Universities of Ontario; 

(d) "university" means a provlnclally assisted university of Ontario; 

(e) "discipline" means any branch or combination of branches of 
learning so designated; 

(f) "discipline group" means a body designated as such by the 
Committee of Presidents of the Universities of Ontario^ and 
normally consisting, for any one discipline, of one representative 
from each of the Interested universities; 

(g) "planning assessment" means a formal review of current ^.nd 
projected graduate programmes within a discipline or a group of 
disciplines ; 

(h) "programme" signifies all aspects of a particular graduate 
undertaking; 

(i) "rationalization" means the arranging of graduate programmes in 
order to avoid undesirable duplication, eliminate waste, and 
enhance and sustain quality. 
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Membership 

3. (a) The Committee shail consist of at least seven members of the 

professoriate in Ontario universities, some of whom shall be 
members of the Council. 

(b) The members of the Committee shall serve for such periods 
of time as the Council may determine, and they shall be 
selected in such a manner as may provide for reasonable 
balance both of academic disciplines and of universities • 

(c) The members of the Committee shall be appointed as individuals. 
Cha i rman 

4. The Chairman of the Committee shall be named by the Council, and 
he shall have one vote. 

Quorum 

3* A majority of all members of the Conmilttee shall constitute a 

quorum. 
Functions 

6. The functions of the committee shall be 

(a) To advise OCGS on steps to be taken to Implement effective 
provincial planning of graduate development; 

(b) To promote the rationalization of graduate studies within 
the universities, in cooperation with the discipline groups; 

(c) To recommend, through OCGS, to CPUO the carrying out of 
planning assessments of disciplines or groups of disciplines 
and to recommend suitable arrangements and procedures for 
each assessment; 

(d) To supervise the conduct of each planning assessment approved 

by CPUO; 

(c) To respond to requests by CPUO co have a discipline assessment 
conducted by proposing suitable arrangements; 

(f) To submit to CPUO the reports of the assessments together 

with any recommendations which the committee wishes to make* 
A copy of the report shall be sent to Council* 
Jurisdiction 

7. In order that the Committee may discharge the functions described 
in Section 6 above. It shall be authorized 
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(a) to request a university to provide such information 
pertaining to graduate studies as may enable the Committee 
to discharge its functions; 

(b) to request a discipline group to provide such information 
as may enable the Committee to discharge its functions; 

(c) to receive reports from the universities and from the 
discipline groups ^ and to comment and communicate with the 
universities and the discipline groups concerning such reports; 

(d) to convene a meeting of any discipline group for the purpose 
of discussing the development to date» and proposals for the 
future development of graduate studies in the discipline 
concerned; 

(e) to send one or more representatives to a meeting of a discipline 
group at the invitation of the discipline group; 

(f) to makt such suggestions to a discipline group as may be deemed 
appropriate to the functions of the Committee; 

(g) to srp^i^vise the conduct of planning assessments, and to report 
thereon to the Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario { 

(h) generally to report and to make recommendations to the Council; 
(1) to seek and receive advice from appropriate experts; 

(j) to employ consultants in connection with planning assessments. 
Procedures 

8. The procedure to be followed by the Committee shall be as approved 
by the Committee of Presidents of the University of Ontario. 

9. The Committee* s function is soluly advisory. 
Effective Date 

10. This By-Law shall take effect January 1971. 
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ACAP DISCIPLINE O..0UPS AND THEIR ROLES 



1. E stablishment of a Croup 

a. Wlien it is considered desirable to activate planning of graduate 
work in some dlsclpllne(s) or Interdisciplinary area, COU» on the 
advice of OCGS, will authorize the establishment of an ACAP 
discipline group, if It was not already approved and Included in 
the May, 1968 list. If it Is already authorized, ACAP may decide 
Lo set it up as described In paragraph b. 

b. The Executive Vice-Chalrman of ACAP will then Invite the executive 
head of each university (Including Waterloo Lutheran Unlvers^ ""y) 
either to nominate a member of the discipline group or to inuicate 
that his university has no plans for graduate study In this discipline 
in the next five years or so. If a university can state no plans for 
future graduate work In the subject, but feels that a watching brief 
is desirable. It may appoint an observer to the group. 

c. Changes of a university's representative are to be notified by the 
executive head. 

d. The group shall select Its own chairman. 

2. Meetings 

a. A discipline group may meet at the call of Its chairman or In accord 
with its own arrangements. 

b. A c^isclpline group may be called to meet by the Executive Vice*- 
Chairman acting for ACAP. 

3. Responsibilities 

a. The group Is to keep under review the plans for graduate work in Its 
discipline in Ontario, Including new developments and trends In the 
discipline, and to make reports to ACAP on a regular barls. 

b. The group may make recommendations to ACAP In connection with graduate 
work in its discipline when it considers It appropriate. 

c. ACAP will assist the group In obtaining information and data, as 
mutually agreed. 

d. COV has instructed ACAP to conduct a planning assessment, the 
discipline group will assist and advise ACAP in determining procedures 
and terms of reference, will report as requested and will generally 
facilitate the assessment. 



Approved by OCGS March 22, 1973 
and by COU April 6, 1973. JJI 
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TKRKNCF ?11CR\KL PENELHUM 



Born Bradford-on-Avon, England, April 26, 1929. 



M.A. , Edinburgh, 1950 
B. Phil., Oxford, 1952 



Ensl ish-speaking Union Exchange Fellow, Yale, 1952-53 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, lecturer in philosophy, 1953-55 

assistant professor, 1955-59 

associate professor, 1959-63 
University of Calgary, professor of philosophy and religious studies, 1963- 

professor and head, philosophy, 1963-71 

Dean of Arts and Science, 1964-67 



Philosophy of mind; philosophy of religion; history of modern philosophy. 



Address: Arts and Science Office, 
University of Calgary, 
Calgary, Alberta 
T2N 1N4 
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T RA >nT.I':S RORTNSON 



R.A. V.\-^lov.in, 1946 
^^A• Chic.Tf^o, 1950 
Ph. P. Chlcapo, 1961 

rSN\ Lt(iu) 194V46 

Illin.)is, SiHith Side PlannlnR Board, Director of Planning, 1950-52. 
rnivorstty of British Columbia, assl<?tant professor, 1952-61. 
Arthur I). Little Inc., senior staff menhcr, urban and repvonal 
oconnnv, 1961 -65. 

laivcrsity of SiMithern Calffornia, Professor and Chairman, 'Graduate* 
Department of Urban and Regional Planning, 1965- 

r.Mi^:u! t .nu , ^Uinic ipal Council of West Vancouver, 1953-54. 

Urban and regional studies; urban renewal economics, regional resource 
dt»volopnent ; Canadian new tours; planning standards for residential 
environment; amenity resources for urban living; mathematical models 
for urban-regional planning. 

Address: (1974) University of Calgary 

Calgary, Alberta. 



JOHN ROBERT WEIR 



Born Winghara, Ontario, October 17, 1912 



B.S.A., Toronto, 1936 

M.Sc, Alberta, 1938 

Ph.D., Minnesota, 1944 

I). Sc., Manitoba, 1966; Cruelph, 1974 



Ontario A^jr icultural College, lecturer to professor, 1940-52 
University of Manitoba, Dean of Agriculture and Home Economics, 1952-65 
Science Secretariat, Privy Council Office, Deputy Director, 1965-67 

Director, 1967-69 
Fisheries Research Board, Chairman, 1969- 

Project Officer, Scientific Research and Development, Royal Commission 

on CfOvernment Organization, 1961 
Consultant on university organization (Ford Foundation), Brazil, 1963 
Chairman, Commission on Agricultural Education in Kenya (Rockefeller 

Foundation), 1966-67 
Agricultural Educator (International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development, Second Education Project Appraisal Mission 

to Ireland), 1973 

Member, Research Directorate, Agricultural Economics Research Council 

of Canada, (Chairman, 1962-64) 
Member, Manitoba Research Council, 1963-63 
Menber, Science Council, 1969 
Fellow, Agricultural Institute of Canada 

Fellow, Am^ricap Association for the Advancement of Science 



Address: Flsireries Research Board, Ottawa 
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